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a lecture upon military character 

before the Civilian Naval Volun- 
teers, the Navy Department directed 
that the lecture be informal and non- 
technical in character, and enlivened, 
where practicable, by ample illustration 
and anecdote. 

The requirement that it be informal 
and non-technical is not difficult of ful- 
filment, but I am afraid it is a subject 
that does not lend itself to enlivening 
anecdote. Character is a moral at- 
tribute, and consequently an analysis of 
its elements, with the inevitable enumer- 
ation of our own deficiencies, must 
necessarily partake somewhat of the 
nature of one of those uncomfortable 
sermons which expose Our many moral 
weaknesses—and if any of you have 
been to church recently and have heard 
one of those sermons, you know just 
about how enlivening they are. 

In reality such sermons are unavoid- 
ably depressing, and so necessarily is a 
lecture upon character, either civil or 
military. The parson reminds us that 
we have left undéne those things that 
we ought to have done, etc., and the 
lecturer on character presents such a 
formidable array of essential virtues 
that not even the most self-satisfied 


I’ assigning me the task of delivering 
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By Vice-Admiral Wm. S. Sims, U. S. Navy 
among us can claim to possess and 


practice all of them. 
For example, to mention at random 
a few of the qualities that the various 
authoritative writers on the subject 
specify as essential to the successful 
training and leading of men in war, we 
have: 
Ardor, bravery, 


zeal, endurance, 
courage, fortitude, attainment, experi- 
ence, knowledge, self-restraint, decision, 
combativeness; energy, caution, initia- 
tive, compliance, loyalty, fidelity; indus- 
try, studiousness, will, activity,—self- 
confidence; responsibility, resolution, 
patience, imperturbability, cheerfulness, 
imagination, memory, circumspection, 
boldness, enterprise, foresight, discern- 
ment, persevefance, tact, good manners, 
system, thoroughness, etc. ; and, finally, 
we find the official expression of the 
military ideal in our service in the first 
of the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy of the United States: “The 
commanders of all fleets, squadrons, 
naval stations, and vessels belonging tc 
the Navy are required to show in them 
selves a good example of virtue, honor 
patriotism and subordination.” 
From this you will see that the mor 

qualifications necessary for a good mil 
tary character are much the same < 
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those found in what we usually call a 
strong character in civil life. 

Needless to say, a discussion of each 
one of the qualities enumerated, and 
their bearing upon the character re- 
quired for successful leadership, would 
require a volume. Many volumes have 
been devoted to this subject. Almost 
all of the writers have confined their 
studies to the traits of character found 
in great leaders, but the literature con- 
cerning the character of the great body 
of subordinates is very scant. I will 
confine my remarks principally to the 
latter, because the character of the 
great body of officers and men is of 
more importance to us than is the char- 
acter of that rarely attained ideal—a 
great leader of men. 

During the summer of 1913, a con- 
ference upon this subject was held at 
the Naval War College. This confer- 
ence was based upon the following 
question : 


Discuss the qualities of military char- 
acter, the means of their development, 
and the method of their employment. 

Discuss the relation of loyalty, initia- 
tive, and the spirit of cooperation to 
naval efficiency. 

Explain in detail your view of, and 
suggest methods for, improving the 
present military character of our service. 


In reply to this question, six papers 
were submitted by members of the con- 
ference. Three of them are included in 
a mimeograph volume issued by the col- 
lege. They are by Col. Henry C. Davis, 
U. S. A., Commander R. R. Belknap, 
U. S. N., and Commander Frank H. 
Schofield, U. S. N. I wish that you 
could all read these very able and inter- 
esting discussions. Unfortunately, they 
are much too long for quotation or for 
much of their contents to be included in 


such a brief paper as this necessarily 
must be. 

In addition to the above, the volume 
referred to contains extracts from one 
hundred short papers submitted by 
officers of the Atlantic Fleet—by en- 
signs, lieutenants, lieutenant command- 
ers, and commanders—who took an ele- 
mentary course at the college. These 
were submitted in compliance with the 
following order: 


Each officer will submit to the Presi- 
dent of the War College on Wednesday 
of the second week of the course a brief 
thesis on “Loyalty, Initiative, and Deci- 
sion of Character,” written from the 
standpoint of his own experience. 


To anyone who is studying this sub- 
ject, these papers are of singular inter- 
est as showing the degree to which our 
service is beginning to grasp these es- 
sentials. In commenting upon them, 
the college stated that they “are worthy 
of the closest attention by officers of all 
grades and corps.” 

Of course I realize that, upon an oc- 
casion of this kind, I must be brief, on 
pain of being as much disliked as is the 
parson who preaches a long moral ser- 
mon in the middle of August. I will 
therefore refer but briefly to the essen- 
tial qualities of the great leaders, and 
confine my remarks, as above indicated, 
principally to the military character of 
the subordinate, to his relation to his 
superior, to the conduct of the superior 
toward the subordinate, and to the 
duty of the superior in training his sub- 
ordinates in such manner as to inspire 
their loyalty, develop their initiative, 
and thus secure their effective coope- 
ration. 

We all know in a general way that 
a man upon whom is placed a great 
responsibility in a great war, a Joffre 
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or a Jellicoe, should not only be a model 
of virtue, honor, patriotism, and sub- 
ordination, but that he should have a 
thorough knowledge of his profession, 
and the self-confidence which this ren- 
ders possible. Also a strong will, great 
decision of character, resolution, energy, 
loyalty to his government, his cause, and 
his subordinates, willingness to accept 
and ability to bear responsibility, forti- 
tude in adversity, boldness in concep- 
tion, caution in execution, imperturba- 
bility in council, thoroughness in 
preparation, besides personal courage, 
physical vigor, and many other sec- 
ondary though essential qualities. 

Each of these has been the subject 
of exhaustive analysis by the masters 
of war, and they make very interesting 
and instructive reading; but these 
writers have told us comparatively little 
of how we, the subordinates, are to 
conduct ourselves so as to inspire the 
maximum _effort.on the part of our sub- | 
ordinates, to the end that we in turn 
may render the maximum service to our 
superiors, and thus promote the maxi- 
mum efficiency of the whole organizae 
tion. This is the feature of military 
training that has been least understood 
in the past, and is making its way so 
slowly in some services even at present. 

It involves the two wholly essential 
twin qualities of loyalty and initiative, 
and all those qualities that are necessary 
to inspire and develop them, as well as 
all those that flow from their combina- 
tion. Loyalty in itself is always indis- 
pensable, but initiative without loyalty 
ts dangerous. It is their intelligent and 
trained cooperation which is the vital 
characteristic of modern armies. 

They of course involve the most com- 
plete subordination to the will and plans 
of higher authority, the development of 


the feeling of proper responsibility, the 
exercise of reasoned decision ; and they 
operate in conjunction with the manly 
and moral virtues heretofore enumer- 
ated, such as zeal, courage, energy, 
activity, fidelity, etc. 

The most desirable material for mili- 
tary service is a man who possesses all 
the qualities which are usually associated 
with good civil character ; but the point 
that it is my wish particularly to accen- 
tuate is that the possession of these in- 
dividual qualities will not render the 
man efficient in a military sense unless 
they are employed in such manner as to 
promote the efficiency of the whole or- 
ganization to which he belongs. 

This may best be brought out by a 
comparison between the methods of 
military control in former, though com- 
paratively recent, times and those prac- 
ticed at present in the most efficient 
modern armies, or nations in arms. 

Briefly, the former system was rigid 
in requiring unquestioning obedience to 
explicit orders from superior authority. 
No initiative was allowed on the part 
of the subordinate. The latter was not 
informed of the mission or general plan 
of the leader. Orders were given in de- 
tail and were to be obeyed to the letter. 
The old idea of command of the soldiers 
in those days was “I order; you obey,” 
for in their eyes unqualified and un- 
thinking obedience was the first of mili- 
tary virtues. In operations of a cer- 
tain magnitude this method of command 
frequently resulted in notable success, 
through the soldierly qualities of the 
personnel and its loyalty to the cause, 
its leaders, and its systems; but it broke 
down completely when opposed by a sys- 
tem that combined loyalty with the use 
of intelligent and trained initiative. 

I am insisting upon this combination 
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of loyalty and initiative, because I ex- 
pect to show that a system of military 
education based upon it, applied from 
the leaders down to the last recruit, is 
the best possible school for training in 
military character and in the art of 
war. 

In order to illustrate the tremendous 
force of these two qualities when suc- 
cessfully combined, I will quote a few 
paragraphs from the “Science of War,” 
by Henderson: 


The study of war has done far more 
for Prussia than educating its soldiers 
and producing a sound system of organi- 
zation. It has led to the establishment 
of a sound system of command; and 
this system proved a marvellous instru- 
ment in the hands of a great leader. 
It was based on the recognition of three 
facts: first, that any army cannot be 
effectively controlled by direct orders 
from headquarters; second, that the 
man on the spot is the best judge of the 
situation; and third, that intelligent 
cooperation is of infinitely more value 
than mechanical obedience. 

If those portions of the army unseen 
by the commander, and not in direct 
communication with him, were to await 
his orders before acting, not only would 
opportunities be allowed to pass, but 
other portions of the army, at critical 
moments, might be left without sup- 
port. It was understood, therefore, in 
the Prussian armies of 1866 and 1870 
that no order was to be blindly obeyed 
unless the superior who issued it was 
actually present, and therefore cogni- 
zant of the situation at the time it was 
received. If this were not the case, the 
recipient was to use his own judgment 
and act as he believed his superior 
would have directed him to do had he 
been aware how matters stood. Again, 
officers not in direct communication 
with headquarters were expected not 
only to watch for and utilize, on their 
own initiative, all opportunities of fur- 
thering the plan of campaign or battle, 
but, without waiting for instructions, 
to march to the thunder of the cannon, 


and render prompt assistance wherever 
it might be required. It was long before 
the system was cordially accepted, even 
in Germany itself; and it had been 
fiercely criticized. 

The first step was to make a clear 
distinction between “orders” and “in- 
structions.” An “order” was to be 
obeyed, instantly and to the letter. “In- 
structions” were an expression of the 
commander’s wishes, not to be carried 
out unless they were manifestly prac- 
ticable. But “orders,” in the techni- 
cal sense, were not to be issued except 
by an officer actually present with the 
body of troops concerned, and fully 
aware of the situation; otherwise “in- 
structions” only would be sent. The 
second step was to train all officers to 
arrive at correct decisions, and so to 
make certain, so far as possible, that 
subordinates, when left to themselves, 
would act as their superiors would wish 
them to do. The third step was to dis- 
courage to the utmost the spirit of rash 
and selfish enterprise. 

In the German army of today the 
means employed to insure, so far as 
possible, correct decisions are, first, a 
uniform training in handling troops. 
Every German officer, practically speak- 
ing, is educated in the same school and 
taught to adapt his action to the same 
principles. The school is that of the 
General Staff. The principles, few but 
comprehensive, are those laid down by 
the Chief of Staff; and they are dis- 
seminated through the army by his as- 
sistants, the officers of the General Staff, 
whom he himself has educated. Each 
army corps and each division has its 
own Chief of Staff, all of them replicas 
of their teacher; and no general, so far 
as possible, is appointed even to the 
command of a brigade unless he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the official 
principles. 

The second means is a systematic en- 
couragement, from the first moment an 
officer joins his regiment, of the spirit 
of initiative, of independent judgment 
and self-reliance. Each has its definite 
responsibilities, and superiors are for- 
bidden, in the most stringent terms, to 
entrench upon the prerogatives of their 
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subordinates. The third means is the 
enforcement of the strictest discipline, 
and the development of camaraderie in 
the highest sense. Despite the latitude 
that is accorded him, absolute and punc- 
tual obedience to the most trifling 
“order” is exacted from the German 
officer; while devotion to duty and self- 
sacrifice, exalted to the same level as 
personal honor, and inculcated as the 
loftiest sentiment by which the soldier 
can be inspired, are trusted to counter- 
act the tendencies of personal ambition. 

The benefit to the state was enormous. 
It is true that the initiative of subordi- 
nates sometimes degenerated into reck- 
less audacity, and critics have dilated 
on these rare instances with ludicrous 
persistence, forgetting the hundreds of 
others where it was exercised to the best 
purpose, forgetting the spirit of mutual 
confidence that permeated the whole 
army, and forgetting, at the same time, 
the deplorable results of centralization 
in the armies they overthrew. It is in- 
conceivable that any student of war, 
comparing the conduct of the German, 
the French, and the Austrian generals, 
should retain even the shadow of a 
prejudice in favor of blind obedience 
and limited responsibility. 

“To what,” asks the ablest commen- 
tator on the Franco-German War, “did 
the Germans owe their uninterrupted 
triumph? What was the cause of the 
constant disasters of the French? What 
new system did the Germans put in 
practice, and what are the elements of 
success of which the French were be- 
reft?” The system is, so to speak, offi- 
cial and authoritative amongst the Ger- 
mans. I/t ts the initiative of the subordi- 
nate leaders. This quality, which multi- 
plies the strength of an army, the Ger- 
mans have succeeded in bringing to 
something near perfection, It is owing 
to this quality that, in the midst of 
varying events, the supreme command 
pursued its uninterrupted career of vic- 
tory, and succeeded in controlling, al- 
most without a check, the intricate ma- 
chinery of the most powerful army that 
the nineteenth century produced. In ex- 
ecuting the orders of the supreme com- 
mand, the subordinate leaders not only 





did over and over again more than was 
demanded of them, but surpassed the 
highest expectations of their superiors, 
notably at Sedan. It often happened 
that the faults, more or less inevitable, 
of the higher authorities were repaired 
by their subordinates, who thus won 
for them victories which they had not 
always deserved. In a word, the Ger- 
mans were indebted to the subordinate 
leaders that not a single favorable occa- 
sion throughout the whole campaign 
was allowed to escape unutilized. The 
French, on the other hand, never even 
suspected the existence of so powerful 
a factor; and it is for this reason that 
they met with disasters, even when vic- 
tory, so to speak, belonged to them by 
every rule of war. 

The faults and omissions of the 
French subordinate leaders are to be at- 
tributed to the false conception of the 
rights and functions of command, to 
the ingrained habit of blind and inert 
obedience, based on a principle which 
allowed no exception, and acting as a 
law, absolute and immutable, in all de- 
grees of the military heirarchy. To the 
virile energy of the Germans they could 
oppose nothing but impetuous courage 
Compensation for the more powertul 
fire of the German artillery was found 
in the superior weapon of the French 
infantry. But to the intelligent, hardy, 
and even at times somewhat reckless, 
initiative of the German subordinate 
leaders, the French had nothing to 
oppose, in the grand as in the minor 
operations, but a deliberate inactivity, 
always awaiting an impulse from above. 
These were the real causes of the nu- 
merous reverses and the swift destruc- 
tion of the valiant French Army, and 
therein lies the true secret of German 
strength. Her foes of days to come will 
have to reckon seriously with this force, 
almost elementary in its manipulation, 
and prepare themselves in time to meet 
it. No well-organized army can afford 
to dispense with the initiative of the 
subordinate leaders, for it is the deter- 
mining factor in modern war, and up to 
the present it has been monopolized by 
Germany. 
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I would apologize for the length of 
this quotation were it not that nothing 
but authoritative testimony can eradicate 
erroneous information and false ideas 
from the minds of those who do no pro- 
fessional reading. Many civilians who 
have read amateur press accounts of the 
machine-like precision of the German 
General Staff assume that all operations 
are ordered in minutest detail by higher 
authority and that no initiative is ever 
allowed the subordinate. This is a very 
natural assumption for those whose 
business does not involve the study of 
war; but to my utter astonishment I 
ran across a lieutenant commander of 
nearly twenty years’ service in our Navy 
who did not know that the fundamental 
principle of the German military sys- 
tem is reliance upon the trained initia- 
tive of subordinates, and that our Naval 
War College training is based upon the 
same principle. 

Practically all armies have adopted 
the German method of developing the 


initiative of subordinates, combined with 


a doctrine of war. 

Several years ago the Naval War 
College began to apply the same sys- 
tem to our naval training. The order 
form in use in the German Army was 
modified and adapted to naval needs. 
These orders are invariable in form. 
They consist essentially of three para- 
graphs. The first gives the subordinate 
all the available information that would 
be of use to him in the execution of the 
order. .The second gives the general 
plan of the superior—the object he 
wishes to accomplish. The third gives 
the forces assigned for the operation. 
He is told what he is to accomplish, but 
not how he is to accomplish it. Thus 
he must do his own thinking and must 
exercise his initiative to succeed ; and as 


all orders for all operations, even of the 
most ordinary kind, are issued in this 
form, it affords continuous training in 
initiative, judgment, and decision. 

The ability to reach a correct decision 
without delay is not an inherited charac- 
teristic, as many suppose. It is a habit 
of mind that is the result of systematic 
self-training in decisions applied to all 
situations, both great and small, as they 
arise in our daily occupations. A cor- 
rect decision necessarily involves a 
logical consideration of all available in- 
formation and experience. But many 
men who have both this knowledge and 
experience are comparatively unable to 
decide their line of action, simply be- 
cause they have not trained their minds 
to do so. This training is essential to 
the development of this faculty. It is of 
great importance in all walks of life, 
but it is wholly essential in military 
life. 

There is this difference, however, be- 
tween decisions made in civil life and 
those required in military life. The 
civilian has usually a reasonable time in 
which to arrive at a concluson, whereas 
a military decision must often be made 
at once to be of any use. The enemy 
will not wait for you to make up 
your mind. 

Similarly, the power to exercise 
prompt initiative in large affairs can 
be acquired only by the habitual exer- 
cise of initiative in small ones. 

Both initiative and decision flow from 
practice in logical thinking, combined 
with knowledge and experience. When 
Napoleon was a young student, he was 
asked by a companion how he always 
managed to decide so quickly in cer- 
tain matters. He replied, “En y pensant 
toujours” (“by thinking of them 
always”). 
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Do not assume that the ability to make 
prompt decisions is not of great impor- 
tance to men engaged in any occupation, 
for the lack of this power is as fatal to 
success in civil life as it is in 
military life. 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
cartoon I saw very many years ago in 
the French paper La Rire. It depicted 
a man standing on the banks of the 
Seine looking down into the water. He 
was ragged, dirty, and emaciated, and 
his dejected appearance and attitude 
clearly indicated that he was seriously 
contemplating suicide. Under the pic- 
ture was this legend: “All my misfor- 
tunes have been due to never having 
been able to reach a decision.” 

There have, of course, been isolated 
cases in the past where naval leaders 
have trained their subordinates in the 
exercise of initiative. The most nota- 
ble case was that of Nelson. His 
methods and their success are perhaps 
better known in all navies than those 
of any other of the great naval com- 
manders. His method was that of the 
conference. He discussed his prin- 
ciples, methods, and plans with all of 
his captains so frequently that all were 
thoroughly acquainted with them. These 
principles and plans thus became those 
of the captains as well as of the ad- 
miral. They were the plans of the 
fleet—of their organization. This fleet 
was a team trained to work together 
with perfect loyalty to the fleet and to 
its leader. There was consequently no 
possible ground for criticism, except 
that which was invited and fully con- 
sidered in general conference. More- 
over, Nelson never spoke ill of his sub- 
ordinates, but frequently praised them. 
He was the friend and protector of his 
officers and others who were in trouble. 


When a certain captain complained that 
the Admiralty had sent him several 
useless officers, Nelson said, “Send 
them to my ship. I can make a good 
officer of any decent man.” When a 
young middy of his ship got a panic on 
his first attempt to go aloft, Nelson 
sprang into the rigging after him, said 
how sorry he would be for a middy who 
was afraid to go aloft, and encouraged 
him until he was over his fright. Upon 
another occasion he came on deck and 
found the ship in “irons,” that is, 
caught head to wind and sailing back- 
ward, but instead of abusing the officer 
of the deck and telling him he didn’t 
understand his business, he asked him 
what he thought he would better do. 
The officer said that he did not know, 
and Nelson replied, “Neither do I,” and 
went below. 

Under such conditions it is impos- 
sible to imagine disaffection, disloyalty, 
or failure to do his utmost on the part 
of any officer who served under this 
wise leader. Moreover, it is easy to 
understand how successfully his cap- 
tains could fight a battle without his per- 
sonal guidance. , 

The completeness of his victory over 
the French fleet at Aboukir was the 
result of dispositions due to the initia- 
tive of his captains, the dispositions 
they made before his flagship arrived 
on the field. 

Though his methods and the reasons 
for their success are better known to 
all naval officers than those of any other 
of the great commanders, yet the aston- 
ishing thing is that they have been so 
seldom imitated. I have given them 
somewhat in detail in order to bring 
out the great importance of the methods, 
the judgment, the justice, and. the tact 
of a leader in training his command in 
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loyalty and in the exercise of prompt 
initiative. 

As these principles and methods ap- 
ply to all cases where officers of any 
grade are placed in command of a few 
men, or of many men, it may be useful 
to give a few illustrations of the effect 
upon an organization of the opposite line 
of conduct. 

The following illustrations are of 
course derived from exceptional cases 
chosen as horrible examples of the dis- 
astrous effects that may be caused by 
bad manners, lack of sympathy and tact, 
ignorance of, or disregard of, the ele- 
mentary principles of governing men, 
and mistaken ideas of punishment. They 
are selected from various navies. 

Upon a certain occasion when Presi- 
dent Lincoln was being shown over a 
man-of-war, he observed a closed, coffin- 
like box secured in a vertical position 
close alongside the ship’s galley. He 
asked what it was, and was told that it 
was a “sweat box”; that for certain 
offenses men were shut in the box and 
kept there until they sweated their toe- 
nails off. He got into it and had the 
door closed, In a few minutes he burst 
forth and gave an order that this instru- 
ment of torture be abolished forever as 
a means of punishment in the Navy. 

About sixty years ago flogging was 
a recognized form of punishment, and 
was regularly practiced in the navy. A 
man was stripped to the waist, his arms 
triced above his head, and given, with 
the “cat,” the number of strokes as- 
signed to the offense he had committed. 
This cat was a whip of such power that 
it could readily be made to cut through 
the skin. 

Together with many of our naval 
regulations and customs, this was an in- 
heritance from the British, though I do 


not believe we ever applied it to such 
a savage degree as described by Sir 
Charles Napier, who states that he had 
often seen from 600 to 1,000 lashes 
given ; that if the victim could not stand 
the whole of his punishment at one time 
he was sent to the hospital until he had 
sufficiently recovered to stand the re- 
mainder. In the Russian army of old, 
men were sometimes sentenced to be 
flogged “without mercy,” that is, flogged 
to death. 

This form of punishment was be- 
lieved to be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of discipline, and its abolition by 
act of Congress about 1854 was re- 
sented by many officers. When the new 
regulation was received on a certain 
ship in the Pacific, the commanding 
officer had all hands called aft on the 
quarter-deck to witness punishment. A 
man who had been sentenced to be 
flogged was doubly ironed with his 
hands behind his back and placed in 
front of the bilge pump, from which a 
stream of water was turned on his face 
until he became insensible. Each time 
he recovered consciousness the opera- 
tion was repeated until the doctor re- 
ported that further punishment might 
endanger his life. .Then the captain 
made a little speech, in which he in- 
formed the crew that, though flogging 
had been abolished, he wished it clearly 
understood that he intended to main- 
tain discipline on his ship. 

The above incident was related to me 
by an officer who is still living, also the 
following incidents illustrating the sav- 
age nature of the punishments consid- 
ered essential at that time, even for 
minor offenses. 

An executive officer was dissatisfied 
with the listless manner in which a man 
was sweeping down the deck. The man 
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said he was not well, whereupon the 
executive officer had inflicted upon him 
the punishment of the “spread eagle,” 
that is, he was triced up by the wrists 
inside the main rigging with his arms 
fully extended laterally, and allowed to 
hang there until he begged for mercy. 
He was then cut down and ordered to 
sweep the deck properly. He declared 
that he could no longer hold the broom, 
and was about to be triced up again, 
when, upon the suggestion of the cap- 
tain, who had witnessed the occurrence, 
he was examined by the surgeon, who 
reported that both of his collar bones 
were broken. 

Upon the same ship, a common form 
of punishment, then considered quite 
mild, was to lash a man’s thumbs to- 
gether behind his back, pass the lash- 
ing over a hammock hook and trice him 
up until his toes were just clear of the 
deck. My informant stated that this 
form of admonition never failed to 
bring the most refractory to terms with- 
in a very short time. 

It seems to have been the general 
opinion in those days that the only 
forms of punishment that were effec- 
tive were those that inflicted physieal 
pain. Any man who was slow ia obey- 
ing orders ran the risk of a blow from 
a rope end or a belaying pin in the hands 
of the nearest boatswain’s mate. When 
hammocks were piped up, or all hands 
called on deck to make or furl sail, it 
was a common practice to station at 
the foot of each ladder a husky boat- 
swain’s mate, armed with the dreaded 
cat, and charged with the duty of slash- 
ing the last man on the part of his anat- 
omy that was the last to disappear up 
the ladder. This was not considered 
as a punishment but simply as a re- 
minder of the captain’s desire to have 
a “smart ship.” 


To a certain extent this harsh treat- 
ment of enlisted men in the Navy was 
a reflection of similar methods in the 
merchant services of all nations, from 
which at that time many of our men 
were recruited. An admirable officer 
who came into the Navy during the 
Civil War, after considerable service on 
American merchantmen, stated that 
when he first shipped as an apprentice 
on a deep-water ship, he was systematic- 
ally persecuted and terrorized by the 
officers, particularly the bucko first 
mate. When he had been on board but 
a few days, the mate ordered him to 
replace a broken ratline in the main 
rigging, and when he replied he didn’t 
know how, he had to fly for his life, as 
he thought, so savagely did the bucko 
chase him forward, roaring threats to 
kill him if he didn’t find out damn 
quick and get up into the rigging and 
remain there until he finished. A sailor 
showed him how to turn in a splice and 
explained how to seize it on, and he set 
to work. Presently the captain came on 
deck, and noting what a poor job he 
was making of it, ordered him down. 
He attempted to explain that the mate 
would murder him if he came down. 
Whereupon the captain seizing a belay- 
ing pin, and exclaiming, “I'll show you 
who your Jesus is on board this ship,” 
let fly and brought him down like a 
ripe apple. Through such instructions 
he obtained his knowledge of practical 
seamanship and sea manners. 

You are doubtless familiar with the 
sea classic, “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and similar accounts of life on 
board ship in the days of hemp and 
oak. Discipline was maintained through 
fear and physical force, and many sail- 
ors accepted their treatment without 
particular resentment, as all in the 
day’s work. 
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When a classmate of mine was a 
young lad he was taken for a trip on a 
Lake Michigan schooner. One day he 
saw the captain step up behind the man 
at the wheel, glance over his shoulder at 
the compass, step back and knock him 
senseless, and take the wheel himself. 
When the man recovered consciousness, 
he got up and took the wheel again, and 
the captain walked away about other 
No word was spoken. The 
man understood that he was punished 
for being off his course. 

Many officers conscientiously believed 
that it was their duty to keep a vigilant 
lookout for all violations of their nu- 
merous regulations, the majority of 
which concerned the minutiz of appear- 
ances and ceremonious forms rather 
than military efficiency. An amusing 
yarn is told of a captain possessed of 
this obsession who used to come on deck 
each morning, find all the fault he could, 
then go down to breakfast and easy 
digestion in the happy frame of mind 
that is the reward of duty well per- 
formed. One morning he could find 
not the slightest fault, as the entire crew 
and all the officers concerned, having 
determined to satisfy him for once, had 
left All 
brasswork shone like gold, all sails were 
trimmed to a nicety, all gear coiled 
down, the decks as clean as a Dutch 
kitchen, and even the last grain of sand 
blown out of the seams of the deck. 
The “Old Man” got “madder and mad- 
der” as he paced the quarterdeck 
searching for a flaw and found none. 
Finally, he hailed the lookout in the 
topsail yard, and in reply to a prompt 
“Sir?” shouted, “I’m a-lookin’ at ye, 
dad gast ye!” and went below in a 
towering rage. 

There still exist officers of this last 


business. 


nothing whatever undone. 


type, though the necessity of achieving 
military efficiency, even at the expense 
of yacht-like appearance, is rapidly 
passing them into the discard. 

There were not a few cases of vessels 
that were “shipshape from truck to 
keel,” scrubbed, painted, and polished 
to perfection, but with gun crews un- 
trained and gun gear “frozen.” Such 
ships have been known to dump their 
target practice ammunition overboard 
to avoid having the paintwork tarnished 
by powder gases. This has occurred in 
various navies. I was present at a target 
practice where all but one round of the 
ammunition from a 12-inch turret was 
fired by the turret officer sticking his 
head out of a hatch in the roof of the 
turret and sighting over a ring bolt on 
the forward end. The smoke of the 
first shot had clouded the telescope 
sights, so that the pointers could not 
see the target, but the captain insisted 
that the guns be fired all the same. Of 
course no hits were made, but the ob- 
ject of getting the ship back into port 
on schedule time was attained. 

As an example of treatment not cal- 
culated to inspire a very high degree of 
loyalty, the following was related by a 
foreign officer. A lieutenant reported 
for duty on a certain ship. The cap- 
tain’s greeting was: “Why did you 
come to this ship? I didn’t ask for you. 
I don’t want you. What are your habits, 
anyway?” The officer very unwisely 
replied: “I usually get up at 3 a. m., 
shave and report for duty,” whereupon 
the captain ordered that he do so every 
morning thereafter. 

The following occurred in our service. 
Three midshipmen reported for duty on 
a seagoing ship, after having, of course, 
spent all their money. The executive 


officer stood them on a seam on the 
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quarterdeck and informed the captain. 
The latter, after looking them over 
carefully, pointed to one and said: “I'll 
keep that one; put the other two ashore.” 
This was accordingly done. A distin- 
cuished admiral, who was one of the 
three middies concerned, related this 
yarn during a call on a wardroom mess 
of which I was a member. We asked 
him if he was the midshipman selected, 
and he replied that he was not. 

Shortly after I reported on my first 
ship, I learned that if I made out an 
official application for leave, and the 
captain approved it, I would be free to 
do as I pleased until my leave expired. 
So, having prepared the document in 
due form, I requested the marine orderly 
at the cabin door to hand it to the cap- 
tain. This orderly was an old man who 
had had extensive experience with the 
temperamental idiosyncrasies of com- 
manding officers. He glanced at the 
paper and at once handed it back to me 
with the following wise admonition: 
“If you'd be a-takin’ of my advice, now, 
Mr. Sims, you’d hand this here request 
in after the old man’s had his lunch: 
he’s in a h—1 of a humor this mornin’.” 
I followed this advice and my leave 
was granted, and since that time I have 
seldom if ever made any request of a 
superior officer until after he has had 
his lunch, I have related this incident 
to you gentlemen because I believe that 
a systematic avoidance of contact with 
the empty stomach will be found as ad- 
vantageous in civil as in military life. 

It would appear that in former times 
there was too often excessive severity 
in the exercise of authority, little or no 
attempt to control bad tempers, not 
much respect for higher authority, and 
excessive solicitude for personal dig- 
nity. The following are illustrations: 


A captain was assigned to relieve 
another in command of a ship. The 
crew and officers were mustered on the 
quarterdeck for the usual ceremony on 
After the orders were 
read and the new captain had assumed 
command, he sent for the regulation 
book, tore all the inside out of it and 
threw it overboard, placed the cover 
over his 


such occasions. 


shoulders, and, announcing 
that thereafter he would be the regula- 
tions, gave the order to “pipe down” 
and marched into the cabin. I 
heard an admiral protest that there 
should be no regulations that applied 


to an officer of his grade. 


have 


Here is a yarn which, though a very 
ancient “chestnut” in the Navy, never- 
theless will serve to illustrate, by con- 
trast the great 
change which has taken place in the im- 
portance which officers attach to the 
ceremonious consideration shown their 
persons and positions. 


with present ideas, 


One Sunday morning a pompous ad- 
miral in command of a navy yard was 
a trifle late at chapel. The chaplain 
was “just caught,” that is, a young man 
whose conception of the relative im- 
portance of officiating divine in full 
regalia and his commanding officer was 
still so defective that he began the serv- 
ice before the arrival of the admiral, 
who, entering just in time to hear the 
announcement that “The Lord is in His 
holy temple, let all the earth keep silence 
before Him,” promptly replied: “Sir, 
I would have you understand that the 
Lord is not in His holy temple until | 
have taken my seat.” The admiral 
dozed comfortably through the remain- 
der of the service until the chaplain an- 
nounced that communion service would 
be held in the chapel on the following 
Sunday, “by order of the bishop of the 
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diocese.” The words “by order” 
brought the admiral bolt upright in his 
chair to demand: “By whose order did 
you The chaplain with 
grave dignity replied, “By order of the 
bishop of the diocese.” ‘Well, sir,” re- 
plied the admiral, “let me inform you 
that I’m the bishop of this diocese, and 
there'll be no communion service here 
next Sunday.” 

Though incidents such as the above 
refer chiefly to the manners and methods 
that pertained before the humane ideas 
of our times rendered them impossible, 
it is nevertheless true that there still 
exist in all military services some 
officers whose methods of discipline are 
based upon equally mistaken ideas, and 
are productive of equally deplorable 
results. 

For example, there are those who 
conscientiously practice such precepts 
as the following: 


say, sir?” 


Never fail to punish all faults, includ- 
ing those of omission, if you want to 
have an efficient ship. 

Always put at least two officers under 
suspension to insure a general order 
being carried out properly. 

An executive officer should not be on 
speaking terms with any of the watch 
officers. 

Never consult a subordinate. Give 
him an order and insist that he carry 
it out in detail as directed. He is not 
paid to think, 

Nothing “brings a man to time” so 
quickly as solitary confinement in the 
brig on bread and water. 


Such undiscriminating severity invari- 
ably leads to trouble, and when com- 
bined with disrespect or contemptuous 
treatment sometimes causes such com- 
plete disaffection and resentment as to 
result in very serious failures of dis- 
cipline. A single officer of the charac- 


ter indicated may cause this deplorable 
condition. I have in mind a successful 
and happy ship of the old Navy which, 
shortly after the reporting of a new ex- 
ecutive officer who treated the crew with 
great severity and positive injustice, be- 
came mutinous to such a degree that 
gun gear was thrown overboard, gear 
was cut, etc, Also a vessel where simi- 
lar conditions resulted in a combination 
among the gun pointers not to hit the 
target. One pointer who in his en- 
thusiasm forgot the agreement and made 
a good score was taken on the fore- 
castle and soundly beaten by the crew. 
Cases have been known where it was 
not safe for certain officers to go for- 
ward at night, and where attempts have 
been made to kill the master-at-arms or 
other petty officers. 

In contrast with such cases is the 
happy and successful ship—for the 
happy ship is almost invariably success- 
ful. Both officers and men brag about 
“their ship.” They will not allow her 
to be beaten in anything if they can 
help it. Every man loyally does his 
best to help along, and is encouraged to 
exercise his initiative in so doing. Such 
a ship is a practical school in the devel- 
opment of the two primary essentials of 
military character, that is, loyalty and 
initiative. 

Let me disclaim again any idea of 
implying that these cases are typical. 
They are wholly exceptional at the 
present time, though they were all too 
prevalent within the period of service 
of men still living. Nevertheless men 
of the type described above, and their 
mistaken methods of discipline, still ex- 
ist, though in a somewhat more civil- 
ized form. 

I refer to these cases because it seems 
to me that an understanding of the 
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evil consequences of mistaken methods 
and defective character gives a much 
more impressive idea of the value of the 
opposite qualities than any academic 
analysis could possibly give. 

It seems almost incredible that there 
should be men of marked intellectual 
capacity, extensive professional knowl- 
edge and experience, energy and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, who have been a 
letriment to the service in every posi- 
tion they have occupied. They are the 
so-called “impossible” men who have 
left throughout their careers a trail of 
discontent and insubordination, all be- 
cause of their ignorance of, or neglect 
of, one or many of the essential attri- 
butes of military character. 

I knew one such officer who was a 
polished gentleman in all respects, ex- 
cept that he failed to treat his enlisted 
subordinates with respect. His habitual 
manner to them was calmly sarcastic and 
mildly contemptuous, and sometimes 
vite insulting, and in consequence he 

tterly to inspire their loyalty to 
the organization. 

A very distinguished officer said 
after reaching the retired list : “The mis- 
take of my career was that I did not 
treat young officers with respect, and 
subsequently they were the means of 
defeating my dearest ambitions.” The 
services of this officer, in spite of this 
defect, and by reason of his great ability, 
energy, professional attainment, and 
devotion to the service, were neverthe- 
less of great value. 

Both qualities and defects of course 
exist in varying degrees. These some- 
times counterbalance each other, and 
sometimes the value of certain qualities 
makes up for the absence of others. 

Some officers of ordinary capacity and 
attainments have always been successful 


because of their ability to inspire the 
complete and enthusiastic loyalty of all 
serving with them, and thus command 
their best endeavors; but no matter 
what other qualities an officer may pos- 
sess, such success can never be achieved 
if he fails in justice, consideration, 
sympathy, and tact in his relations with 
his subordinates. 

Such men are invaluable in the train- 
ing of the personnel of a military or- 
ganization in cheerful obedience, loyalty, 
and initiative; and when these qualities 
are combined in a man of naturally 
strong character and intellectual capac- 
ity he has the very foundation stones 
upon which to build the 
character. 


military 


The pity of it is that so many men of 
great potential power should not only 
have ruined their own careers, but have 
actually inflicted continuous injury upon 
the service, through neglecting to make 
an estimate of the situation as regards 
their characters and through neglecting 
to use their brains to determine the 
qualities and line of conduct essential 
to success in handling their men, and 
thus failing to reach a decision which 
their force of character would have en- 
abled them to adhere to. 

Such a reasoned process applied to 
the most important attribute of an offi- 
cer, namely, his military character, 
would have saved many from partial or 
complete failure through the unrea- 
soned, though conscientious, conviction 
that it was actually their duty to main- 
tain an inflexible rigidity of manner to- 
ward their subordinates, to avoid any 
display of personal sympathy, to rule 
them exclusively by the fear of undis- 
criminating severity in the application 
of maximum punishments, and such like 
obsessions. 
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It would appear that such officers go 
through their whole career actually 
guided by a snap judgment, or a phrase, 
borrowed from some older officer, such 
as the precepts quoted above. Though 
they have plenty of brains and mean 
well, their mistake is that they never 
have subjected themselves and their 
official conduct to any logical analysis. 
Moreover, they are usually entirely sel f- 
satisfied, and frequently boastful of 
their unreasoned methods of discipline ; 
and they usually explain their lack of 
success by inveighing against the quality 
of the personnel committed to their 
charge. 

All this to accentuate the conclusion 
of the War College Conference that— 


We believe it is the duty of every offi- 
ces to study his own character that he 
may improve it, and to study the char- 
acters of his associates that he may act 
more efficiently in his relation with 
them. 

This, then, is the lesson for all mem- 
bers of our military services. Let us 
consider seriously this matter of mili- 
tary character, especially our own. Let 
us not allow anybody to persuade us 
that it is a “high brow” subject, for 
though military writers confine their 
analysis almost exclusively to the ques- 
tion of the great leaders, the principles 
apply equally to all individuals of an or- 
ganization from the newest recruit up. 

Above all things, let us not regard 
loyalty as a personal matter. It is due 
to our organization and our country 
under all circumstances and under all 
possible conditions. No faults on the 


part of superiors can excuse any failure 
in loyalty upon our part. This is easy 
to say, but sometimes very difficult to 
live up to. As it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, let me illustrate it by an example. 


Suppose that, upon the outbreak of 
war, you gentlemen enlist in the Navy 
and are assigned to what is termed a 
“happy ship,” where you are treated 
with courtesy, consideration, and help- 
fulness. Your officers and petty officers 
assist and encourage you in learning 
your duties and the ways of the Navy. 
You find loyalty and obedience not only 
easy but an actual pleasure. You begin 
to think you are a disciplined man, 
until one day you are accosted by a 
boatswain’s mate who has a voice like 
a bull, a scowl like a thundercloud and 
a jaw like the corner of a box. He 
asks with a sneer why in the hell you 
did such a blankety-blank thing as so- 
and-so. 

You begin to explain that you thought 
, when he interrupts to inform you 
that of all the blank-blank idiots you are 
the limit, that you have no business to 
think, etc., but must get busy and do 
so-and-so, and be damn quick about it. 

You are naturally shocked and ir- 
dignant, and feel a strong rese: ' 
against the treatment of such a beasi 
(there are a few of them left). You 
feel that it is impossible to be loyal to 
him. But the point is that your loyalty 
is not due to him alone, or to any other 
person, but to your organization, your 
ship, your “team.” Disagreeable though 
he may be, he represents, as far as con- 
cerns you at the time, the commander- 
in-chief, the President of the United 
States. 

Once you have grasped this, it will be 
clear to you what your attitude and con- 
duct should be ; but could you bear such 
insulting treatment without open resent- 
ment? Could you obey such an order 
with a cheerful “Aye, aye,” and without 
even showing by your expression that 
you resent it? 
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If you could so do, and by reason of 
that and similar experiences you should 
acquire an attitude toward your subor- 
dinates that would inspire them with 
loyalty to the team, as well as to your- 
self, you would become a very useful 
servant of Uncle Sam, and you would 
be pointed in the right direction to ac- 
complish as much as your natural abil- 
ity would permit. 

Of course, no such affront to per- 
sonal dignity should ever be inflicted 
upon any subordinate; but do not im- 
agine for a moment that submission in- 
volves any loss of personal dignity and 
self-respect. Quite the contrary, for 
not only can you congratulate yourself 
that you have won a victory in self-con- 
trol; that you have sustained the rights 
and functions of command ; but that you 
have received an impressive illustration 
of the evil influence of abuse of author- 
ity, of injustice, of disrespect, or even 
of bad manners toward a subordinate. 

Not infrequently the extent of this 
evil influence is underestimated. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate it. It is 
always dangerous if not checked in time. 
[ have in mind the case of a large body 
of men under one command, but di- 
vided into, say, ten groups, each under 
its own officers. In one group the seri- 
ous offenses committed within a short 
period were twenty times as great as in 
the other time. ‘The cause was found 
to be the manner and methods of a lead- 
ing petty officer that were similar to 
those of the boatswain’s mate described 
above, though less in degree. The de- 
fect was corrected and the trouble dis- 
appeared. If it had been allowed to 
continue, it might have spread through 
imitation, and might possibly have 
turned the organization into a “mad 
house” of the kind heretofore described. 


A petty officer of this kind is a greater 
menace to discipline and loyalty than 
many “bad” men, and conduct 
should therefore be corrected, or the 
man at once disrated or dismissed. In 
the case of an officer the evil influence 
is, of course, much greater. 

The point is that all those who exer- 
cise authority should remember that in 
their daily contact with their subordi- 
nates every order, as well as the man- 
ner, bearing, and attitude of mind with 
which it is given, has its influence in 
promoting or retarding the mission of 
the whole organization; that is, its 
maximum 
for war. 


his 


efficiency in preparation 

The responsibility rests, of course, 
with him who is in chief command. He 
has the power to eliminate all detri- 
mental subordinates, and if through 
kindness of heart or personal considera- 
tion he fails to do so he must take the 
consequences. He is also responsible 
for the amount of initiative and loyalty 
displayed by his subordinates, it being 
one of his most important duties to see 
that they are trained in these invaluable 
qualities. 

The methods of this training are 
therefore all-important. They must be 
provided for in the organization, which 
should be such as to insure that respon- 
sibility is passed down the line, each 
subordinate being assigned the full 
share that properly belongs to his rank 
or station; and all should be brought 
thoroughly to understand what are the 
influences, whether of method or of 
conduct, which tend to promote loyalty 
or to discourage it. 

In a military organization “good 
enough” is no good. War is a vitally 
important game of one great team 
against another, and if your team is not 
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adequately trained it will suffer defeat. 
In civil life the law holds you blameless 
if you can prove that you have exercised 
reasonable diligence in carrying out a 
contract, but by military law a court- 
martial will hold you to account unless 
you have done your “utmost.” 

This utmost cannot be achieved un- 
less there is loyalty throughout the or- 
ganization. It is the one wholly indis- 
pensable quality. All officers desire it 
from their subordinates, and wish to 
accord it to their superiors, but, unfor- 
tunately, through failure to study the 
important subject of military character, 
and particularly through failuré to esti- 
mate the influence of their dwn char- 
acters, methods, bearing, and conduct, 
upon their subordinates, theyzoften con- 
scientiously pursue a mistaken course. 

Let therefore, in conclusion, 
briefly enumerate a few of the most im- 
portant things that should always be 
done, and a few of those:that should 
always be avoided, in the effort to pro- 
mote loyalty and initiativeégin those for 
whose training we are res 


me, 






1. Always let your genera ‘ 
understood. The American is willing 
to cooperate when his intelligence is en- 
listed. 

2. Invite suggestions, and consider 
them carefully. 

3. Hold conferences for this purpose. 
I have known valuable improvements in 
seamanship, gunnery, radio, etc., to re- 
sult from such suggestions from junior 
officers and enlisted men. Moreover, 
consulting subordinates greatly increases 
their self-respect, and tends strongly to 
promote initiative and inspire the 
“team spirit,” which is another name for 
loyalty. 

4. Make use of competitions where 
practicable. It promotes interest in 
even the most strenuous drills. 


5. Explain the necessity for constant 
drill. 

This imperative necessity is so very 
generally misunderstood by new men, 
and all too frequently even by old offi- 
cers, that it is worthy of special ex- 
planation. Usually the recruit does not 
understand why he is subjected to daily 
drills after he has thoroughly learned 
his duties. For example, most of the 
operations of loading and firing a mod- 
ern gun are very simple. The beginner 
learns his own duties in a few lessons, 
and learns in a few days those of the 
other members of the crew. He there- 
fore very naturally questions the wisdom 
of expending considerable perspiration 
each day in performing these arduous 
duties over and over again, and, not un- 
derstanding, becomes dissatisfied. This 
is a natural result of the intelligence of 
our men. They are accustomed to un- 
derstand what they are doing and why 
they are doing it; and experience has 
shown that when they do understand 
this matter they will drill enthusiasti- 
cally, but that, when they don’t, their 
dissatisfaction is acute. This condition 
of mind is a prolific cause of trouble 
that frequently leads to desertion. It 
is therefore essential that officers un- 
derstand and explain that the object of 
drill isnot simply to learn how to per- 
form thé"Warious necessary operations, 
but to repeat them so often and so con- 
tinuously that these operations will 


eventually be performed subconsciously ; 
‘that is, without really thinking about 


them; or, as we sometimes say, by the 
marrow of the backbone instead of by 
the brain. The following incidents will 
illustrate this. 

An Indian camp follower out west 
knifed one of our soldiers in a quarrel, 
seized a rifle, and fled. An officer and 
two old soldiers pursued him. The lat- 
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ter had taken magazine sporting rifles 
instead of their regulation pieces. Both 
parties took cover and opened fire. 
Each time a soldier fired he brought his 
rifle to the prescribed position of 
“load,” carried his hand to his waist 
line to get another cartridge, and, find- 
ing none there, remembered that he had 
a different rifle, swung the lever of the 
maganize and fired again, only to re- 
peat the regular drill operations after 
each shot. These men were trained to 
the subconscious degree; that is, in 
using their regular weapons they could 
be dep.aded upon to perform all the 
necessary operations almost automati- 
cally, no matter what the excitement of 
battle. * 

The operation of balancing a bicycle 
is another subconscious process, as is 
also that of putting on the brake. After 
riding for many years a bicycle having 
a brake lever on the handle bars, I 
found that it was two or three years 
after adopting the hub brake before I 
entirely ceased, when, surprised at a 
street corner, reaching for the lever that 
was no longer there. The subconscious 
process, or “habit,” of using the old 
brake was so strong that it was hard to 
get rid of, and as this necessarily de- 


layed putting on the hub brake, it was} 


thus a real danger. Let no one there- 
fore assume that because he is expert 
in handling a certain type of automobile 
he will not be in danger, for a while at 
least, when he buys a new model that 
has a different kind of control gear. I 
am sure that many serious accidents 
have been caused by failure to recog- 
nize this dangerous persistence of the 
impulse in question, and I am inclined 
to believe that the danger is even 
greater in the case of the experienced 
drivers who do not understand this 
matter, and are therefore overconfident, 


than in the case of the cautious beginner 
with his first machine. The manufac- 
turer who makes a radical change in 
the control gear of a new model thereby 
accepts a certain responsibility. We at- 
(cmpt to standardize the control gear of 
our naval guns so that a pointer trans- 
ferred from one ship to another will not 
have to be trained over again. 

Two old Erie canal boatmen, Jim 
and Mike, took a night off and went to 
a Bowery theater. When the highly 
bedizened heroine appeared on the stage 
Jim said: “I believe that’s Sal, who 
used to be on the barge Pricklyheat with 
us.” Mike scouted the idea, but Jim 
offered to back his judgment with a bet 
and assume the burden of proof. This 
being accepted, he waited until the lady 
was engaged in the most impassioned 
scene of the melodrama, when he sang 
out sharply: “Low Bridge!” and Sal 
went flat on her stomach, thus illustrat- 
ing again the almost irresistible force 
of the subconscious impulse. 

6. Be sure you know thoroughly the 
subject of all your instructions. Knowl- 
edge of your job always commands re- 
spect from those associated with you. 

Two young officers who were sitting 
in the deck-house on the old receiving 
ship Colorado noticed that every time 
the quartermaster, a man old enough to 
be their grandfather, came in he laid 
his cap on the deck. They told him he 
need not even take his cap off, that the 
deck-house was the same as out of 
doors. He replied: “You young gen- 
tlemen knows so much more as what | 
do that I just feels like takin’ off me 
hat.” 

7. Encourage your men to come to 
you for information on any subject, and 
take pains to look it up and supply it 
Help them in anything they want to 
study. 
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8. Train your men in initiative by 
“putting it up to them” on all proper 
occasions, and explain why you do it. 

9. When you have inspired loyalty in 
all of your men, more than half your 
troubles will be over, for thereafter in- 
itiative will develop rapidly if you give 
it intelligent direction and adequate op- 
portunity. Thus you will have devel- 
oped a team in which the men will 
speak of the officers of their division or 
ship as “we” instead of “they.” 

A competent clerk who had just been 
dismissed asked his “boss” if he would 
please tell him in what respect he had 
been unsatisfactory. The boss replied: 
“In loyalty, in habitually referring to 
the administration of this company as 
‘they’ instead of ‘we.’” 

10. Maintain discipline with the min- 
imum reference to higher authority. If 
you succeed in establishing the relations 
indicated by the above, you will hardly 
ever need to appeal to higher authority. 

11. Always be considerate of inex- 
perience. When admonition will cor- 
rect a small fault, it is almost always a 
mistake to inflict punishment. 

12. Be absolutely just in all your 
dealings with your men. Hardly any- 
thing tends more strongly towards loy- 
alty. All kinds of men respond to the 
“square deal.” 

13. Avoid harshness in manner or in 
methods. Let admonition or punish- 
ment be inflicted in sorrow, not in an- 
ger. Always give the man the benefit 
of any reasonable doubt. 

14. Never destroy or decrease a 
man’s self-respect by humiliating him 
before others. If his self-respect is de- 
stroyed, his usefulness will be seriously 
diminished. A man who is “called 
down” in the presence of others can 
hardly help resenting it. Frequent 
“sanding down” of your men is an all 


too common mistake, and a very detri- 
mental one. 

15. Do not let the state of your liver 
influence your attitude toward your 
men. 

16. Do not inflict severe reprimands 
for minor faults. Consider each case 
on its merits. Often an explanation of 
the result of faults is the most effective 
means of correcting them. Take pains 
to explain to the men what the effect 
would be upon the whole organization 
if faults were not corrected. 

17. Remember that the purpose of all 
forms of punishment is corre. .ion—a 
correction of the offending individual 
and a warning to others similarly situ- 
ated. Never let the spirit of revenge 
have any influence upon your decision 
in disciplinary matters. 

18. Before you take any action or 
adopt any line of conduct that concerns 
one of your men (or all of your men), 
consider carefully its effect upon the 
man’s loyalty, upon the development of 
his character, and its effect upon the 
discipline of the organization, whether 
a company, a division, a regiment, or a 
ship. 

19. Remember that every single one 
of your official acts exerts a certain 
influence one way or the other. 

20. Avoid as you would the plague 
hostile criticism of authority, or even 
facetious or thoughtless criticism that 
has no hostile intent. Our naval gun- 
nery instructions state that “destructive 
criticism that is born in officers’ messes 
will soon spread through the ship and 
completely kill the ship spirit.” 

Lord Jarvis said: 

Discipline begins in the wardroom. I 
dread not the seamen; it is the indis- 
creet conversation of the officers and 
their presumptuous discussions of the 


orders they receive that produce all our 
ills. 
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Each individual contributes to or de- 
tracts from the sum total of service 
character. 

Napoleon declared that the impor- 
tance of moral qualities is to physical 
as three is to one. 

Admiral Knight, in his address upon 
the occasion of the graduation exercises 
of a class of officers last June, said: 

Our people as a whole do not realize 
that preparedness is primarily a matter 
of character; that the preparedness of 
a nation begins deep down in the indi- 
vidual soul of the individual citizen; 
that it is essentially a consecration of 
self to a cause. 

To a certain extent, this is also true 
of the Navy. Heretofore little atten- 
tion has been given to this very impor- 


tant subject. I do not recall that, until 
quite recently, I had ever known it even 
to be referred to officially, either dur- 
ing the term of instruction at the Naval 
Academy or in the service since that 
time. While this may be an extenuat- 
ing circumstance, it should be recog- 
nized that it is no excuse for those of 
us who have violated many of the essen- 
tial precepts without realizing the grav- 
ity of our offense; for it was our busi- 
ness as military men to understand the 
effect of our acts and conduct. But 
now that attention has been directed to 
this matter by the Naval War College, 
we may be sure that the essentials of 
military character will hereafter be offi- 
cially recognized as an important ele- 
ment of an officer’s education. 





Infantry Training under Adverse Conditions 
By Lieut. Col. C. B. Stone, Jr., 349th Infantry 


HE extreme difficulty of training 
troops in our northern canton- 
ments during the winter months, 
or in the southern camps during a wet 
spring, where for days at a time it is 
possible to take the men out of barracks 
for violent physical exercise only and 
where a large part of the training must 
necessarily be given indoors, has led me 
to the belief that in the sand-table 
method of instruction lies the solution 
of the problem of preparing our infan- 
try for their journey to France in the 
spring. 

The pamphlet “Infantry Training,” 
issued by the War Department, states, 
“It is desirable that provision be made 
for a sand table,” but in no place in the 
sixteen weeks scheduled is its use pre- 
scribed. Being an ardent advocate of 
the sand table, and having tested it out 
during a long, cold winter in North 
China in training a company, I have 
turned to an investigation of the possi- 
bilities of its taking the place of out- 
door training when that cannot be had, 
and of thus following in a somewhat 
modified form the training schedule. In 
the spring, as soon as weather permits, 
a few short drills in close order, march- 
ing, target practice, and in applying 
what has been taught on the sand table 
of trench warfare, should complete the 
training for overseas. 

The sixteen weeks schedule calls for 
the following instruction to be given be- 
tween the fifth and fourteenth weeks: 


Bombing, 23 hours. 
Intrenching and obstacle construction, 
32 hours. 


$72 


Platoon instruction in trench war- 


fare, 9 hours. 

Company instruction in trench war- 
fare, 7 hours. 

Company instruction in problems in 
security on the march and at a halt, 
combat problem, open warfare, 8 hours. 

Total, 79 hours. 


I do not advocate by any means that, 
where outdoor instruction and training 
can be given, it should be given on the 
sand table instead. But I do believe 
that at least the fundamentals of each 
of the above can be given on the sand 
table better than outdoors and where 
outdoor training cannot be had, that a 
systematic course in the above, which 
I have attempted to outline below, will 
prepare the men to such an extent that 
but little outdoor work will be required 
to make them proficient. 

No attempt has been made to assign 
hours or the order in which subjects 
should be taken up. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the order indicated will get 
the best results. 

A description of the construction and 
equipment of a sand table is given for 
the benefit of the many new officers in 
the service who have had little or no ex- 
perience in using one. No officer need 
be afraid to start on sand-table instruc- 
tion. The only requirements are a little 
imagination, the courage to go ahead, 
and the ability to make oneself 
understood. 

The following manuals and pamphlets 
cover in detail the subjects listed below 
and should be consulted in preparing for 
the instruction indicated: 
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Engineers Field Manual, 1917. 

Manual for Commanders of Infan- 
try Platoons. W. D. Doc, 626. 

Technique of Modern Tactics. Bond 
nd McDonough. 

Notes on Field Fortifications. W. D. 
Doc. 616. 

Instructions for the Training of Pla- 
toons for Offensive Action. W. D. 
Doc. 613. 

Notes on Grenade Warfare. W. D. 
Doc. 576. 

Notes for Infantry Officers on Trench 
Warfare. W. D. Doc. 582. 

The Training and Employment of 
Bombers. W. D. Doc. 581. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
COMPANY SAND TABLE 


1. Table should be about 5% feet 
long by about 4 feet wide. Sides should 
be 9 inches high. Should be filled with 
sand (having a slight mixture of clay) 
to a depth of about 4% inches. 

2. Equipment for sand table should 
consist of : 

(a) A board to smooth or scrape up 
the sand, % to % of an inch thick, 14 
to 16 inches long, 4 inches wide. 

(b) A board % inch thick by 3 
inches long by % inch wide for use in 
making trenches. 

(c) Fifty empty small-size (5-cent 
size) Bull Durham tobacco sacks to 
use as sandbags when two-thirds filled 
with sand. 

(d) A cardboard box containing 
about four ordinary boxes of matches 
to use to represent trees. 

(e) Two cubes of different colored 
headed pins—one large size and one 
smaller size to use to represent troops— 
squads of bombers, auto-rifle men, 
grenade men and riflemen. 

(f) About forty blocks to represent 
houses, twenty being % by 4% by % 
inch and twenty 1 inch by % by 1 inch. 

(g) About six blocks to represent 
bridges, three being 2 inches long by ™% 
inch wide, shaped like the arch of a 
bridge, and three being 1 inch long by 
% inch wide of same shape. 

(h) Small skeins of blue, yellow and 


red yarn used to represent roads, 
streams, and railroads. 

(4) Several spools of strong white 
thread to represent wire. 

(k) One pyramid of common pins. 

(1) About 100 sticks 6 inches long, 
the size of an ordinary pencil, or thin- 
ner, to use in teaching wire entangle- 
ments. 

(m) A ruler 12 inches long with 
scales of inches, hundreds of yards, at 
6 inches to the mile and 3 inches to the 
mile. 

(n) A wooden box with compart- 
ments sufficiently large in which to keep 
all of the above, divided into compart- 
ments. 

SUBJECTS WHICH MAY BE TAUGHT ON 
SAND TABLE 

1. With improvised terrain: 

(a) Patrols—What they are. 
Purpose—why and when used. 
Nomenclature. 

Composition and strength. 
Requirements of a patrol 
leader. 

Equipment of a patrol leader. 
Instructions to a patrol leader. 
Action of the patrol before 
starting — arrangements for 
start, inspection of patrol, sig- 
nals to be used, second in com 
mand, instruction of patrol. 
Conduct of the patrol. 
General knowledge each mem- 
ber of patrol should possess. 
Messages—written and _ ver- 
bal, when sent, how sent. 
Report on return. 

(b) Advance guards—What they are 
Names of and duties of each 
part. 

Average distances separating 
parts. 

Connecting files. 

Advance guard flank patrols. 
Strength and composition. 
Action of each part under dif- 
ferent assumed situations. 

(c) Rear and flank guards—treated 
in same manner as (bh). 

(d) Outposts—What they are. 
Names and duties of each part 
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—outguards, sentry, cossack 
post, sentry squad, picket, 
support, reserve, visiting pa- 
trol, detached post. 

Strength and composition. 
Average distances separating 
several parts. 


Communications. 

Outpost patrols—visiting, re- 
connoitering, requisitioning, 
contact. 


Establishment of. 
Changes for the night. 
March outposts. 
Sketches and tables. 
2. With prepared terrain showing 
selected features of a landscape to scale 
(as to distances and elevations) and all 
natural or artificial features shown by 
sand-table conventional signs : 
Sand-table exercises carefully pre- 
pared in advance on all of the above 
subjects. 
3. In connection with trench warfare 
as it exists on the western front in 
France today: 


(a) Field fortifications—Object. 
Cover and concealment. 
Thickness of cover required 
against rifle, shrapnel, heavy 
projectiles. 

Types of trenches. 

Names of parts of standard 
trenches. 

Method of getting protection 
—by building up, by digging 
down. 

Trench terminology — fire 
trenches, intermediate trenches, 
support trenches, reserve 
trenches, supporting points, 
communication trenches, ap- 
proach trenches, saps, Russian 
saps, strong points. 


Earthworks. 

Head cover—notches, loop- 
holes. 

Overhead cover. 

The trace. 


Revetments—timber or pole, 
gabion, sod, sandbag, brush- 


wood, fascine, wire mesh, 
hurdle, expanded metal. 
Traverses—necessity of, dis- 
tance between, profile of, 
types of. 
Parados—necessity of, when 
omitted, how constructed. 
(b) Obstacles—Object. 
Kinds, plain wire, barbed wire, 
chevaux de frise, low and 
high wire, French wire, elec- 
trified wire, abatis, fraize, 
military pits or trous de loup, 
knife rests. 
Where placed. 
Concealment. 
Wire entanglements—pickets, 
kinds of wire, method of put- 
ting up stage by stage, method 
of closing gaps, sunk or dug in 
wire entanglements, barbed 
wire gooseberries, hedgehog, 
construction of knife rests, 
collapsible portable entangle- 
ment, construction of French 
wire. 
(c) Accessories to trench system— 
Latrines—where situated, how 
constructed. 
Drainage of trenches—how 
provided for. 
Ammunition recesses. 
Bomb stores. 
Lookout boxes. 
Splinter-proof sentry posts. 
Snipers’ posts. 
(d) Organization and construction in 
miniature of a trench system complete 
as to all details. 
(e) The trench-to-trench attack on 
trench system shown and constructed 
under heading (d) above: 
The company deployed in first 
and second waves leaving 
jumping off trenches, using 
different colored pins to rep- 
resent—grenade squad, auto- 
matic gun squad, rifle squad, 
rifle bomber squad, moppers 
up. 

The attack on the enemy’s 
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first and second line of 
trenches. 

Action when platoon in first 
wave meets a point of resist- 
ance. 

Action when platoon in second 
wave meets a point of resist- 
ance, 

Consolidation of trenches suc- 
cessfully captured. 


(f) Tactical employment of hand 
grenades: 


Organization of bombing 
squads. 

Advance in and step by step 
defense of communication 
trenches. 

Assault of a trench prepared 
by the grenade. 

Cleaning up a trench, 











How Business Can Help Win the War' 
By Mr. Frank A. Scott, War Industries Board 


R. PRESIDENT and fellow- 
M members of the Cleveland 

Chamber of Commerce, fellow- 
citizens of Cleveland, I accept your en- 
thusiasm as evidence of your patriotic 
interest in the cause of your country 
and of my country, and not as a per- 
sonal expression for any small things 
that I may have had the opportunity 
to do. 

The president has mentioned Cieve- 
landers who are participating in the 
effort, which we propose to make a suc- 
cessful effort, to win this war. I have 
in mind a Clevelander, a quiet, modest, 
unassuming gentleman, a friend of 
every man in this room, my personal 
friend, who may be found at his office in 
Washington at 8.30 in the morning, and 
who may be found still at his office at 
11 o'clock in the evening, who is serv- 
ing his country wisely, patriotically, 
courageously, self-sacrificingly. I refer, 
of course, to the Honorable, the Sec- 
retary of War, the ex-mayor of the 
city of Cleveland, the Honorable 
Newton D. Baker. 

I thought I knew Mr. Baker before 
I went to Washington. I at least had 
enjoyed an introduction to him the very 
first day he came to Cleveland, and I 
had been associated with him in many 
things during all the years since. But 
after working closely in relationship to 
him for six months, I know now that 
I had but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the man, with his character, with 
his ability. I wish every citizen of 
Cleveland had the picture on his mind 
that I have of Newton D. Baker. 


It was suggested that I use as my 
subject “How Business Can Help Win 
the War,” and, as the president has said, 
business is so involved in the war, and 
is so essentially a part of the war, that 
there is hardly any phase of the mili- 
tary activity that does not in some 
form or other come back to touch busi- 
ness. Therefore, it seemed to me that 
if, in the time that I have, from the 
slight vantage point that I have had 
nearer the center of things, I should 
discuss the general phases of the war, 
and, so far as I am able, show where 
they relate to business; and if I should 
do that more in the form of a discus- 
sion with you business men than in the 
form of an address to you, that might 
be the most helpful to us all. 

I am going to begin with this thought: 
“We are not in this war as aggressors.” 
We are in this war because we were 
forced into it to sustain those things 
which all the world’s history shows are 
dearer to men than their lives. If there 
is anything in the expression, “Thrice is 
he armed who hath his quarrel just,” 
then there is no end to this but victory 
for us. If Belgium, the Lusitania, the 
sinking of American ships and citizens 
without warning, and at last a practi- 
cal notice to this country to keep off 
the high seas except as we sailed them 
under the dictation of another nation, 
be not cause for war and a just war, 
then there has never been a just war in 
all the history of the race. 

We have gone to war in a way that 
befits a nation of our size and character. 
We have gone to war in a large way. 





*Address before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday, October 2, 1917. 
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[ am sure the things that the Secretary 
of the Treasury said to you yesterday 
carried home to the minds of all the 
fact that in our financial problems we 
are dealing with the subject in the 
largest possible manner, and the scope 
of all our plans is of similar character. 
Congress has done great work in this 
session as the representatives of the 
people of this country, if you contem- 
plate even for a moment some of the 
large and vital things that have been 
enacted into law. The Selective Con- 
Act that recognizes that 
equality of opportunity in America car- 
ries with it equality of responsibility, 
as it should ; the immense appropriations 
for war purposes; the immense appro- 
priation carried by the Shipping Bill, 
which is going to put the American flag 
back on the high seas, as it was in the 
days before the Civil War; the War 
Revenue Act, that will reach all of us 
and should reach all of us; the Food 
Bill that is going to help us to self- 
control for the benefit of those whose 
need is greater than ours—those are a 
few of the things, those are epoch- 
making things that Congress has done 
as the representatives of this nation in 
the short time since the declaration 
of war. 

We are a nation of critics. The fact 
that each man feels that he is a part of 
the government necessarily makes him 
a critic, and so we are disposed to pass 
over somewhat lightly even the great 
things that have been accomplished and 
look on to the things that might have 
been accomplished but are not yet done. 
That is good enough—it helps us for- 
ward; but once in a while I think it will 
be good for all of us to pause just long 
enough to look back at the path by 
which we have come as a nation and see 


scription 


whether there not many, miany 
things worthy to be praised and sup- 
ported, and that perhaps far transcend 
the things that we might criticize or 
that yet remain to be done. As [| look 
back over the work of all the govern- 
mental departments in the last six 
months, I find so many things to praise 
and so many things that are marvelous. 
that time will not be sufficient here 
today for me to even mention them 
briefly to you. I feel that I can say 
those things to you, being only a tem 
porary member of the governmental or 
ganization, in a way in which one who 
was permanently a member of that or- 
ganization might not state them. | 
feel that you will perhaps take them in 
a different spirit, coming from a man 


are 


who is, just as you gentlemen are, 
serving in an emergency way in the 
thing that fell to him to do; and they 
are things, I say, related to my observa- 
tions of other men, rather than to any 
department to which I have been related. 

At the outbreak of the war there was 
very grave question in the public mind 
whether our great military arms could 
sustain the tremendously increased load 
that was forced upon them. There was 
rather free discussion of the idea of 
following England’s example and es- 
tablishing a ministry of munitions. On 
the other hand it was believed by stu- 
dents of the situation, and I shared that 
belief, that if our military organizations 
could be sustained and reinforced, their 
personnel increased promptly and then 
brought into touch with the great in- 
dustrial activities of the country, we 
would find that they could take on the 
load and the result would be that we 
would have the benefit of professionals 
whose lives were devoted to the subject, 
who had the benefit of a century of tra- 
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ditions back of them, and we would 
save the time that would be lost in an 
endeavor to parallel our military organi- 
zations with civilian organizations. We 
had an advantage over England, as she 
stood at the outbreak of the war, in 
that our enemy was not immediately at 
our door, and we had developed great 
facilities for the manufacture of muni- 
tions for the purpose of serving the 
Allies, whereas England had to do it 
primarily. 

Now the result, I believe, is going to 
justify the latter opinion. We are 
going to have strong military organi- 
zations, controlled in war, as they were 
in peace, by acts of Congress, which 
have grown up through the whole his- 
tory of the nation; organizations with 
which we are all familiar, the workings 
of which have been very carefully regu- 
lated by years of experience, and that 
now will develop, as necessity may dic- 
tate, to meet the new needs. They 
have not refused to develop; they have 
not insisted on old-time methods. They 
were quick to recognize that “New oc- 
casions make new duties,” and that 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

They needed no sermons on this sub- 
ject. The record of what those mili- 
tary arms have accomplished, to which 
I will refer briefly today, is a thing that 
should be a matter of pride to every 
American citizen. 

There are gentlemen in this room, 
one at the table, another one I see right 
here, who served in the Civil War, who 
will remember that at the end of the 
Civil War we had used approximately 
two millions of men or had them in 
arms at the time. Now, six months 
after war was declared, in a nation that 
was entirely devoted to the arts of peace, 
there is an army and navy together that 


almost approximates that figure, of men 
either actually trained and armed or in 
process of training. There has been 
no such example as that in the history 
of this war; and the detail of it, in both 
the Army and the Navy, has been the 
result of an earnestness of effort, and 
of self-sacrificing effort, on the part of 
those gentlemen who represent us in 
those services, as great as any ever evi- 
denced on a battlefield. Lives have 
been given for that just as truly as 
though shot down by the enemy. 

One very essential thing for us all, 
for our whole nation, to get thoroughly 
into our minds, is that nations and not 
armies are the units of modern war. 
Every man, in whatever capacity, every 
resource of this nation, must be put at 
the service of the President and our 
Government if we are to do our part 
as we should. Modern war is the most 
complex of all the sciences, for it uses 
the best of every science. Every form 
of engineering—civil, electrical, me- 
chanical, mining, and every other—is 
called upon. The knowledge of the 
chemist to his limit, the knowledge of 
the pharmacist, the knowledge of the 
surgeon, the dentist and the physician, 
to the utmost limit of their skill, is 
called upon. The printing press is used 
as freely behind the armies in western 
Europe as it is here in the advertising 
sections of Cleveland. The order for 
the beginning of a modern action calls 
for composition in English as carefully 
drawn as any brief that any lawyer in 
this audience ever drew. There is 
scarcely a thing to which you can turn 
your mind that it is not called upon to 
do its share in modern war. 

Now, to quickly put the Government 
in a position to avoid the difficulties con- 
sequent upon our position as a peace- 
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ful nation, it was necessary, first of all, 
to coordinate the work of the Army and 
the Navy and of the several depart- 
ments of each of those two great 
branches. You know in time of peace 
the Army and the Navy require so little 
compared with the total resources of 
our country that it is a matter of in- 
difference if the Ordnance Department 
of the Army is competing against the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
if they are bidding against the Bureau 
of Ordnance or the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts of the Navy. There is 
much more than enough to go around, 
and the contractors in one branch of the 
service are probably paying no attention 
to what goes on in another. 

The minute war is declared, and we 
need more loom capacity, for example, 
for the supply of uniforms than there 
are looms for all purposes in the United 
States, it becomes a very grave question 
if one department is competing with 
another. Therefore one of the first 
things the Government did was to create 
a body which would coordinate the 
needs of the two services. It was done 
by what was called the General Muni- 
tions Board, which was a clearing com- 
mittee, which committee quickly decided 
upon a list of articles in which there 
was a shortage or the threat of a short- 
age of supply in our country. The sev- 
eral departments brought to that com- 
mittee a statement of their needs in 
those articles, and then the committee 
arranged, so far as necessary, for the 
supply of the whole, and that supply was 
subsequently distributed to the depart- 
ments in accordance with the urgency of 
their needs. It was the ordinary proc- 
ess of the bank clearing house, to which 
was added the service of getting in 
touch with the industries. That com- 


mittee has passed out of existence now 
and has been assimilated, with all its 
force and power, in the new organiza- 
tion termed the War Industries Board, 
and I shall tell you in just a word what 
that organization is and what it aims 
to do. 

The War Industries Board is created 
by the Council of National Defense, and 
approved by the President, for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the needs of the 
Army and the Navy, for establishing 
new facilities for the supply of things 
in which there is a shortage, and for 
determining upon priority in needs 
where the supply is not equal to the 
demand. The personnel is Judge 
Lovett, a very well-known lawyer of 
New York, and Mr. R. S. Brookings, of 
St. Louis. Judge Lovett exercises all 
of the power that resides in the Govern- 
ment in matters of priority, including 
priority in transportation. Mr. Brook- 
ings passes upon all finished and fabri- 
cated articles. Then there is Mr. B. M. 
Baruch, of New York, who has charge 
of raw material subjects; Mr. Hugh 
Frayne, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who has charge of all 
subjects relating to labor; Col. Palmer 
E. Pierce, who represents the Army, 
and Admiral Frank Fletcher, who rep- 
resents the Navy. 

You, of course, know that one of the 
recent acts of the board was the agree- 
ment with copper men upon the price of 
copper to be supplied to our Govern- 
ment and to our allies and for public 
ness, and a similar agreement reached 
with the steel trade on the subject of 
steel, iron and the products of iron and 
steel, 

Now, in addition to those duties, 
Judge Lovett, Mr. Baruch and Mr. 
Brookings are a buying commission for 
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the Allies, under an agreement between 
our Treasury Department and the na- 
tions associated with us in the war to 
which we are furnishing money, and 
that buying commission has the duty of 
passing upon all of the purchases which 
the Allies make in this country, and re- 
lating those purchases to our own. 

Our organization is different from the 
organization of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions in England, because the duties are 
divided with the military organizations 
that I mentioned in the beginning. The 
Ministry of Munitions had in its em- 
ployment, not as contractors and em- 
ployes of contractors, but as people as- 
sociated with it in various official and 
office functions, August 10, 137 
people. We are dividing our work dif- 
ferently, so that our Ordnance Depart- 
ment, for example, which is charged 
with the duties of acquiring arms and 
certain other of the equipment of our 
soldiers and supplying them to the 
troops, had increased its personnel from 
ninety-seven officers in April to twelve 
hundred in September, with the expecta- 
tion of having five thousand at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

In England a large part of the work 
which is being done by our Ordnance 
Department would be done by the Min- 
istry of Munitions, and the same is true 
of our Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment; but by doing it as we are doing 
it, if we can sustain the work, when 
peace comes we will have the advan- 
tage of the experience and strength 
which our professional departments 
have gained in those services, instead of 
a civilian organization which necessarily 
would have to be dissolved upon the 
conclusion of peace. One will put us 
in a much stronger position for the fu- 
ture than the other, and therefore, if 


on 


it can be done, is much to be preferred, 
and is one of the reasons for that divi- 
sion of opinion as to which was the 
best way to do, that I mentioned in the 
beginning. 

There has been, of course, tremen- 
dous discussion on the subject of price 
regulation, and comment, perhaps made 
skeptically, on the possibility of the 
Government interfering satisfactorily or 
successfully with the well-known laws 
of supply and demand. Now the laws 
of supply and demand operate very 
handsomely when conditions are normal, 
but when conditions are abnormal it 
seems to me it is as essential for the 
Government to take notice of the sub- 
ject, and to interfere to the degree that 
may be necessary, as it is for the sur- 
geon to interfere with the human frame 
when the conditions are such as to war- 
rant an operation. There are times 
when we would not welcome the sur- 
geon, and there are other times when 
he is the finest figure that darkens the 
door. Whatever our theories of eco- 
nomics may be, we cannot go through 
this war and sustain our economic struc- 
ture depending upon the ordinary laws 
of economics. We must unite with the 
Government to meet the occasion with 
new rules of conduct, and I think we 
are all much to be congratulated that 
two of the greatest interests, the copper 
interest and the steel interest, have 
already recognized this in wise and pa- 
triotic action. My own opinion is that 
the regulation of prices must continue 
very considerably, to the degree to 
which time may demonstrate the need. 

The pressure of modern war upon 
manufacturing facilities, and the reason 
that we have, as some one has said, five 
men behind the line for every man on 
it, is nowhere better evidenced or illus- 
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trated than by a comparison of a few 
Civil War figures with modern condi- 
tions. It used to be the idea that artil- 
lery was equivalent to capital, a thing 
that was created and possessed during 
all time, unless lost to the enemy, and 
was retained at the end of the war, 
while artillery ammunition was income, 
a thing that you acquired and spent, ac- 
quired and spent. Now in this war we 
have learned that both the guns and the 
ammunition are income, that you have 
to have as continuous a flow of one to 
the front as of the other, the reason 
for that being the tremendous increase 
in the fire per minute of the guns, and 
the tremendous increase in the effect 
on the gun of smokeless powder, with 
its constant erosion and the necessity 
for withdrawing the piece to be relined. 
So we have to provide guns for the 
front, and soon afterwards guns to take 
the place of the guns at the front while 
they are being relined, and that means 
guns at the front, guns at the shop being 
relined, and guns in transit between 
the two. 

At the battle of Gettysburg, if I dare 
quote anything on the Civil War with 
experienced experts sitting right here 
in my presence, General Hunt, chief of 
artillery, reported that he fired from 
310 guns 32,126 rounds in a three-days 
battle. Three hundred and ten guns 
today would have fired the same am- 
munition in five minutes. Sherman 
marched from Atlanta to the sea, where 
he hoped to meet the transports bring- 
ing to him additional supplies, with 60 
guns and 200 rounds of ammunition per 
gun. He was to be gone approximately 
three months. His 60 guns in modern 
battle would have used up their 200 
rounds per gun in ten minutes. 

Now that was the advantage that 
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Germany had over all the rest of the 
world when she attacked the rest of the 
world. She had preparation, the force 
of years of preparation, and it was an 
advantage only appreciated by soldiers, 
especially by those soldiers whose duty 
it was to meet her. Since I have been 
in Washington, a Russian officer from 
the Russian front said to me, “At the 
end of the German offensive our poor 
fellows were holding their lines with 
bare hands.” Mr. Balfour said to me, 
“At the end of the battle of Ypres, the 
British soldiers were holding 

trenches with their bare breasts.” 
course 


their 
Of 
those are overdrawn expres- 
sions, but the matériél possessed by 
those soldiers was not equal to the de- 
mand upon it, and it at last came down 
to a question of human endurance. 
The superiority of trained men and 
matériél has passed from the aggressor 
to those who were the attacked; and I 
want to call to your attention the fact 
that there probably is no war which bet- 
ter than the Civil War furnishes a par- 
allel to this modern struggle. At that 
time the Confederate States had what 
a military man would call the interior 
lines; they had the inside of a circle; 
they could reinforce from one side to 
the other of those interior lines in less 
time than the North could throw a 
force around the outer periphery of the 
circle, That was well illustrated in the 
battle of Chicamauga, when Long- 
street’s corps was sent from the Army 
of Northern Virginia to reinforce Bragg 
in front of Chattanooga and assisted in 
winning the battle, just as the Germans 
have thrown army corps from the east- 
ern to the western front, and vice versa 
The disadvantage of the interior lines 
is that the opponent so held within the 
interior lines is confined to the use of 
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the men and the matériél within those 
lines. And that is Germany’s position, 
lessening every day in man power and 
matériél power. Each day works 
against her, and if the other nations 
sustain their action with the same 
moral power as Germany, there can be 
but one end, and that is victory for the 
Allies. But that involves, gentlemen, 
this principle, that war is sustained as 
much by the moral power as by the 
material power of a nation. We have 
pledged ourselves in this war to that 
great principle enunciated by the Presi- 
dent, that we will make the world safe 
for democracy, and it will rest upon 
us morally to sustain ourselves in this 
action with matériél against our enemy, 
until the military law I have mentioned 
has had time to operate. If we do not 
keep that pledge which we have given, 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
we would break faith with every son 
and every father in this room and every 
American boy who is going to the battle- 
field to help our country. Germany is 
burning up her matériél and the youth 
of her country on the altar of autocracy. 
She is burning up that sacrifice on the 
altar of a false god; and I hope and I 
know that you all hope and pray that 
the day will come when the German 
people will recognize that fact. 

Now, as business men, as business is 
related to the war, what can we do— 
what sacrifice can we make that will be 
equivalent to the sacrifice that is being 
made by these young men whom we 
have seen leave every city and village 
in the United States to go to camp to 
represent us? In the light of that sac- 
rifice, could we use as a gauge of patriot- 
ism any man’s action in buying Liberty 
Bonds to cut the apex off a surtax 
pyramid? I have no doubt that Secre- 





tary McAdoo said to you yesterday all 
that any man could say in behalf of 
the use of our money to support these 
men who are giving themselves. But 
it is a thought well worthy of keeping 
in our minds, when we are thinking of 
the annoyances because of the readjust- 
ment of business, additional taxes, of 
course, and sacrifices, both material and 
personal, that there can be no sacrifice 
equal to that wherein a man gives him- 
self. Many a boy, whose name and 
character are entirely unknown to us 
today, will come out of this war as a 
shining star in American citizenship, 
whose name will be emblazoned on the 
rolls of our history in as high places as 
those occupied by Grant or Sheridan 
or Lee, boys who will demonstrate to 
us the truth of what the poet says, 

“We live in deeds, not 
thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial.” 


years; in 


There is another side of war, and 
particularly of this war, that must in- 
terest us as business men. The whole 
economic position of the world is chang- 
ing and must change. There will be a 
war of commerce after the war of arms. 
In the preparations that we make today, 
we must also look forward to the prepa- 
rations that must be made for our 
nation’s welfare in the future. Sir 
Walter Raleigh said: 


Whosoever commands the sea, com- 
mands the trade. Whosoever com- 
mands the trade of the world, commands 
the wealth of the world, and in conse- 
quence the world itself. 

It is a comforting thing to us to re- 
member that our Shipping Board is not 
only preparing those things necessary to 
sustain our troops abroad, but that its 
preparation is going to assist in sustain- 
ing us as a nation after the nations of 
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the world have again returned to peace- 
ful pursuits. Be assured that the loss 
of man power in all the nations will be 
more than made up by the increase in 
productive capacity due to the tremen- 
dous adoption of new machinery, of new 
ideas in productivity, and that after this 
war, as after all great world wars, there 
will be new demands from all over this 
earth consequent upon the education 
which is proceeding at this time. It is 
a fact that all great world wars have 
been followed by great forward im- 
pulses on the part of the whole race. 
This war, which is a world war, will be 
marked by the same phenomena. 

I would like to refer especially to the 
tremendous load—and I can only do it 
casually—that has been assumed by the 
War Department without even a creak 
in the machinery. No greater tribute 
could be paid to the Secretary, whose 
name I mentioned in beginning, than the 
manner in which his department has 
expanded and the way in which it is 
carrying the tremendous increase in its 
load. At the outbreak of the war we 
had approximately 20,000 officers in the 
Regular Army and in the National 
Guard. Today we have approximately 
80,000. Now those additional men had 
to be selected, trained, examined, com- 
missioned, and distributed to the forces. 
That is one small item, and yet think 
of the tremendous import of it—officers 
almost three times as great in number 
as our whole Regular Army was at the 
time of the Spanish War. The selec- 
tive draft has been put into operation 
throughout this great country, has car- 
ried the first contingents to the field 
without scandal, without resentment on 
the part of our people, working as 
smoothly as though we had always had 
a selective draft and the men had re- 


sponded to it each year during our coun- 
try’s history. Once we had a “billion 
dollar Congress” for all the purposes 
of this great nation, and it was discussed 
from one end of the land to the other 
that there had been appropriated for all 
the nation’s needs during that fiscal year 
a billion of dollars. One department of 
the War Department, in one class of 
contracts—the cost-plus contracts—has 
already let an aggregate of a billion dol- 
lars, and has three billions more pend- 
ing in the bill that is now before Con- 
gress and will probably be passed within 
a week. 

Now, gentlemen, that money cannot 
be spent under our governmental sys- 
tem without checks and balances that 
are much more detailed and accurate 
than those in an ordinary business. The 
drawings have to be prepared, the speci- 
fications have to be prepared, the con- 
tractors in many cases have to be 
educated on the very subject on which 
they are to work, interviews beyond 
number have to be held with those peo- 
ple, criticisms just and unjust have to 
be answered—by the way, most of them 
unjust; we certainly are a nation of 
critics! There is no subject more diffi- 
cult or requiring greater accuracy in 
every feature than that of providing 
ordnance. There can be no mistakes, 
or there should be no possibility of mis- 
takes in that, and the department knows 
it and works accurately; and yet, I re- 
peat, in one class of contracts, merely 
the cost-plus contracts, the Govern- 
ment has already let those amounting 
to a billion of dollars. 

The Surgeon General will have with 
our new Army 250,000 officers and men, 
twice as many as our entire Army the 
day war was declared. Many of those 
men have already been selected. They 
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were at the training camps to vaccinate 
the men and look after the hygienic con- 
ditions as the men came into the canton- 
ments. We will equip the Army with 
20,000 surgeons, and, if possible, we 
must do it without depleting too much 
our civilian hospitals. Before this war 
we imported all but 10 per cent of all 
the surgical instruments used in the 
United States for ordinary purposes. 
The Department of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was faced with the necessity not 
only of closing up the gap of the 90 
per cent, to take care of the civilian 
population, but of furnishing surgical 
instruments for an army of approxi- 
mately two millions of men. That meant 
new manufacturers, new people to be 
instructed in methods of manufacture, 
and that is going forward. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars was an 
annual appropriation for the Surgeon 
General’s Department before the war. 
Thirty-one million dollars has already 
been wisely contracted to be sent by that 
Department. 

In the Signal Corps, when the war 
began, we had not a single plane fit to 
be flown on the European front. Con- 
gress last year had very generously ap- 
propriated $13,000,000 for this division 
of the work. But their last appropria- 
tion for this work, which you must 
remember is to be spent under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and his 
people—wisely spent—was $640,000,- 
000. There had to be developed, as you 
know, a new motor; there had to be 
developed vast increases in spruce; 
there had to be developed a substitute 
for the Irish linen used in the wings; 
there had to be developed instructors 
in aviation to train the men; there had 
to be developed also shops and mechan- 
ics who knew this new industry, and 








not only knew it, but were prepared 
to go to the front behind the lines and 
keep these planes in repair. There had 
to be developed photographic instru- 
ments of a character not known to us 
for ordinary purposes. There had to 
be prepared wireless apparatus in an 
indefinite amount for those planes we 
were to use on the western front. A 
personnel of over 100,000 men has been 
authorized and is now largely enlisted 
for this one department. 

The Quartermaster General was 
asked to be ready, in three months from 
the time when he was asked, to care 
for thirty-two new cities of approxi- 
mately 40,0C0 people each. He was to 
rehouse more than all the people of 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Utica put to- 
gether, rehouse them in a way that 
would guard their health. There must 
be miles of new roads, of water pipe, 
of sewer pipe, sewage disposal plants, 
lighting facilities, railroad terminals, 
storage houses, refrigeration plants, and 
he had three months in which to do it. 
Is it not a credit to the whole country 
that as rapidly as our boys are going to 
camp they find the houses, they find the 
water supply, they find the hygienic con- 
ditions such as would satisfy us in our 
cities, they find the doctors ready to 
vaccinate them against smallpox, ty- 
phoid, paratyphoid, diphtheria? The 
Panama Canal, in the heaviest years of 
its expenditures, used up $46,000,000, 
and that was years after the work was 
under way. The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Department has expended hon- 
estly, wisely and competently, for this 
one purpose of cantonments, $150,000,- 
000 in three months. When that need 
was recognized there were four officers 
and perhaps as many clerks in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department employed in 
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taking care of housing four officers and 
as many clerks. Today there are 200,- 
000 people working under the direction 
of the Cantonment Division of the 
United States. At the same time, that 
one department had to provide $130,- 
000,000 worth of clothing, $54,000,000 
worth of tents, cots, water pails, and 
all other paraphernalia of the camp; had 
to buy 16,000 motor trucks, 250,000 
horses and draft animals, and do it 
all honestly, competently, in a way that 
would satisfy every one of you gentle- 
men, as business men, if done for your 
own selfish purposes. 

The War Department today is having 
made a card list of every man in the 
Army, his vocation, his education, that 
the right man may be placed in the 
right place. 

The expansion of the Navy, while, 
of course, not so great as that of the 
Army, has, in proportion, produced the 
same wonders—torpedo-boat destroyers, 
battleships, tremendous increases in 
navy yards, in naval ordnance, guns, 
ammunition, and so on—quietly, com- 
petently, in a manner to produce the 
results that will make America at sea 
what America desires to be 
should be. 

We recognize the sacrifice that these 
men are making in leaving home and 
going to war, but there is a side of that, 
gentlemen, which relates also to busi- 
ness in war that is as important as that 
sacrifice. War is the greatest of all edu- 
cators. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, it is said, and in war necessity 
is paramount—an answer must be given. 
These boys are being taken, many of 
them from country places, from quiet 
homes, from districts where life has 
been regular and simple. They are 
going to be carried into the wide world 


and 


under conditions that we cannot fore- 
see. They are going to have the benefit 
of physical training, the benefit of a per- 
fect knowledge of the effect of good 
hygiene. They are going to have the 
benefit of contact with their fellows, 
of contact with many new problems 
which, in ordinary life, would never 
arise in their minds. If it be true 
that “Home-keeping youth have every 
homely wit,” the converse is true, and 
these boys are coming back better men, 
with a better appreciation of the duties 
of citizenship. They are going back 
into their homes a greater potential 
power in America than they ever could 
have been without the opportunities 
which this war will bring to them. It 
is not all loss; if it were, the world 
would stand but one war. 

On the economic side many things 
will come. I noticed in the report which 
Dr. Addison, the Minister of Munitions 
in England, made to Parliament last 
June, he said that prior to the war 
Engiand’s production of steel had been 
practically at a_ standstill—7?7,000,000 
tons per annum. He said, “Our produc- 
tion today, June, 1917, is 10,000,000 
tons, and by the end of 1918 it will be 
12,000,000 tons.” Now that same kind 
of thing is going on in all the nations. 
It will go on with us. We will come 
out of this war with a very much en- 
larged appreciation of our opportunities 
as an industrial and commercial nation. 
It would be a subject in itself to discuss 
the effect on us industrially of the 
standardization in product which will 
be forced upon us as the result of this 
war, and the development of trade 
which will follow the cheapening of 
production as the result of that stand- 
ardization—you could spend a whole 
afternoon on that subject alone. 
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In the Civil War we were permitted, 
as you know, when drafted, to send 
substitutes. The nation has progressed 
tremendously since that date, for I 
know how it would shock any man in 
this room to propose the idea that, if 
drafted himself, he might, with money, 
hire some other man to go, although at 
that time no such discredit was reflected 
upon him. But the entire law of sub- 
stitution has not been rendered inopera- 
I suggest that we substitute co- 
operation for criticism, service for 
selfishness, and patriotism for pessi- 
mism. Our nation is arming and train- 
ing, and if we want to do so we can 


tive. 


now see the finished picture—110,000,- 
000 of people on 3,000,000 square miles 
of territory, the richest and most re- 
sourceful under the shining sun, the 
greatest nation in the world, mechani- 
cally, and possibly the greatest in re- 
sourcefulness—we can’t claim to be the 
leaders in courage, for the Lord seems 
to have distributed that quality pretty 
equally among the fighting men of all 
races—but with equal courage, with a 
just cause, with those resources of men 
and matériél, when this nation in earnest 
takes the field there will be no nation 
or combination of nations that will hold 
that field against her. 





The Compass 
By Captain ome 8 


HIS is not meant in the literal 
- sense, for everyone knows that 

the compass will not shoot a bul- 
let or shell, nor can it be used as a bay- 
onet or knobkerry; but its use in en- 
abling gunners to aim their weapons, 
be they heavy field pieces, machine guns 
or fixed rifles, is almost human when 
in the hands of a person who under- 
stands the marvels of the compass. Our 
armies are made up of men from the 
every-day walk of life who have not had 
an opportunity of learning the uses of 
the compass. 

It has been said by one of the greatest 
generals now fighting in Europe that 
the compass is to the army what the 
square is to the builder, truly a very 
clever illustration. A great percentage 
of the American people, being builders 
in more than one sense, can appreciate 
the simile, as it is a proven fact that no 
structure can be erected accurately with- 
out a sound foundation, and without the 
use of the square a structure cannot be 
true or stable, and in all probability 
will come tumbling down on the build- 
er’s head before it is completed. The 
same is true of the compass in war. 
Campaigns of the past have been car- 
ried out successfully without the use of 
the compass to any great extent. Mod- 
ern warfare, which has been brought to 
such a scientific point with all the new 
engines of destruction, would within 
one day be ended if it were possible to 
deprive one of the warring armies of the 
use of its compasses. This may ap- 
pear on the face of it to be a very bold 
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statement, but if you will follow me 
closely in the following explanation | 
hope to make it quite clear to you. 

Over two years ago, while training in 
Canada, I had gone through the experi- 
ence of five months of hard work in 
preparation for the fighting in France, 
and after absorbing great quantities of 
drill, marches, lectures, and the usual 
routine of a soldier’s life I came to the 
conclusion, “Well, let come what may, I 
have learned all there is to know of the 
war game and felt that it was going to 
be a bad day for the bosches when my 
platoon and I got ‘over there.’ ” 

In due course we landed in England 
and were sent to a training camp. There 
we were informed that we would go 
into training and learn how to become 
real soldiers. The officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and some of the men 
were ordered to attend various schools 
of instruction, including dril!, machine 
guns, bombing, anti-gas, trench con- 
struction, field engineering, map read- 
ing, and several other subjects. Need- 
less to say, we were very indignant and 
protested loudly (to ourselves), saying, 
“Why, we have been soldiering for six 
months and know all about it and can 
show those Fritzies a few things right 
now.” 

Dear readers, after months of diligent 
application at training schools in Eng- 
land, I came to the conclusion, as every 
other colonial has done and will do, that 
we knew very little or nothing outside 
of a little marching and the elementary 
stages of discipline and tactics. 
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The instructors of the various schools 
of instruction were all veterans who had 
been through the earlier stages of the 
war, most of them having been pro- 
fessional soldiers all their lives and 
either wounded men or incapacitated for 
further active service or for some other 
reason. It was while attending these 
schools that I got my first rude awaken- 
ing as to how little I knew of modern 
warfare, though I had been through the 
South African campaign and felt some- 
what of an authority on the subject. 

I remember quite well that on the 
first day at a map-reading school I was 
asked by the instructor: “Do you un- 
derstand the use of a compass?” I an- 
swered, very confidentally: “Why, yes; 
of course I do,” whereupon I was 
handed a prismatic compass and politely 
told to explain it to the rest of the class. 
I examined it for a few seconds, think- 
ing hard all the time, and finally started 
off in the following manner: “This is 
a compass, and is used for finding the 
directions. It has a needle swinging in 
the center of the dial which points 
North and South.” Here I hesitated 
for some time for something further to 
say, and after a long pause the instructor 
said: “Go on.” I replied: “That is 
all there is to say about it.” He just 
grunted, and, turning to the rest of the 
class, asked if anybody else had any 
further information to add. When no- 
body offered any other comments, the 
instructor said: “Well, boys, we will 
start at the beginning. This class will 
last three weeks. Get your note-books 
out and study like the devil, and possi- 
bly during that time you will get a fair 
working knowledge of the compass and 
the part it plays in this war game.” 

Dear friends, how many of you 
know more about the compass right 


now than I did at that time? I venture 
to say that 90 per cent of the public, 
with the exception of those who have 
studied navigation, civil engineering or 
surveying, could not give any more in 
forysation on it. We see compasses 
every day in shop windows and used as 
watch charms, but do we understand 
how to use them or observe their ac- 
tion? Observation—that is a good 
word, but better in practice. Let me 
see how observant you are of the com- 
mon sights in every-day life. You have 
a watch; you see its face several times 
a day. Now, before taking it out of 
your pocket to prove it ask yourself 
what style of numeral is the hour 6 
o'clock written in on the face of your 
watch. Is it Roman or Arabic? “Now, 
look, isn’t it funny I never noticed that 
before.” 

There are innumerable styles of com- 
passes, but all of them, great and small, 
are based on the same principle ; that is 
to say, a highly sensitive needle is bal- 
anced on a pivot which allows it to 
swing freely on its axis. It is cased 
about with a metal or circular celluloid 
container, and its face enclosed by a 
glass cover. The graduations are shown 
either on a circle near the inner surface 
of the container or on the inner bottom 
surface in such a manner that the point 
of the magnetic needle in swinging 
around on its pivot indicates the direc- 
tion. The graduations on such com- 
passes vary from the indication of the 
full circle shown in degrees to merely 
the cardinal points of North, East, 
South and West. With this class of 
compass it is necessary when requiring 
to locate a certain direction to set the 
compass down on some steady object, 
and when the needle has come to rest 
turn the container around the needle 
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carefully until the North point of the 
needle is pointing to the North point of 
the dial. In this rough and general 
manner the direction may be found. 
However, this is not nearly definite nor 
accurate enough for military purposes, 
and an instrument has been designed 
which is known as the prismatic, or 
service, compass. 

The service compass consists of a 
magnetic needle balanced on a pivot and 
carrying a dial divided into 360 degrees, 
contained in a metal box, around which 
is a brass ring graduated to show every 
fifth degree and the principal points 










PRISMATIC COMPASS. _. ion tat 


provided for clamping the needle when 
not in use, and a check-spring (A) for 
checking its oscillations while observing. 
A brass ring (B) is attached for con- 
venience in holding the compass. The 
dial is luminous for night work. The 
North point is marked with a large dia- 
mond-shaped figure. A revolving glass 
is fitted over the compass dial, and on 
the glass is a black direction mark, radi- 
ating from the center, at the end of 
which is a small brass setting vane, the 
latter working over an external arc 
graduated to 360 degrees. A _ brass 
screw (J) is used to clamp the glass. 
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Fic. 1. 


of the compass. (Fig. 1.) The metal 
cover (C) opens on a hinge, and is fitted 
with a glass window (W), on which is 
traced a fine black hair line (V) for 
use as a sighting vane. Opposite the 
hinge of the cover is fitted a prism (J), 
through which can be read the gradu- 
ated edge of the dial, while at the same 
time an alignment of the object and of 
the sight vane on the cover is observed 
through the slit above it. The prism 


should be moved up or down in its slot 
until the figures on the dial are properly 
A clamping screw (5S) is 


focussed. 


On the inside of the cover are two lumi- 
nous patches (PP), which give a good 
alignment of the instrument at night 
when it is held in the hand with the 
cover wide open. There are two small 
holes (HH) in the brass window edge 
of the cover, so that if the glass is 
broken a hair can be run between them 
and extemporized sight vane be utilized. 

The compass dial is graduated with 
two sets of figures, which read eastward 
of the meridian or from left to right, 
like the hands of a watch. The outer 
set is for use with the prism in taking a 
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sight bearing on an object, and com- 
mences at South in order that the read- 
ing of the bearing may come under the 
eye. Thus, the vane being directed on 
an object which is 50 degrees from 
North, it is that number measured from 
South which appears to the eye in the 
prism, or, in other words, 180 degrees 
is over the North end and 360 degrees 
over the South end. The inner set of 
figures is of use for direct readings 
without the prism, as for compass 


grees. The angle required equals 110 — 
50 = 60 degrees. 

The following data are of great value 
where the lateral distance or the front- 
age between two points is required. A 
degree is subdivided into 60 minutes, 
and a minute is equal to a tangent of 1 
inch per 100 yards of range or eleva- 
tion; therefore, 1 degree at 100 yards 
equals 60 minutes times 1 inch equals 
60 inches, or 5 feet. One degree at 
1,000 yards equals 10 times 5 feet, 





Fic. 2.—Compass position to take bearing. 


marching or when the instrument is 
used with a plane-table. 

The prismatic compass gives bearings 
and not angles. The horizontal angles 
between any distant objects are ob- 
tained by taking the difference of their 
observed bearings. Example: The an- 
gle between two points A and B is re- 
quired. Their bearings are observed to 
be, respectively, 50 degrees and 110 de- 


equals 50 feet. Taking the point A—B 
as above at a range of 1,000 yards, the 
lateral distance or frontage between 
them would be 60 degrees at 100 yards 
equals 60 times 5, equals 300 feet, or 
100 yards; 60 degrees at 1,000 yards 
equals 10 times 100, or 1,000 yards. 
This formula is approximately correct 
without going into decimals, and is suf- 
ficiently accurate for figuring frontages 
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to be occupied by a given number of 
troops. 

So far the use of the compass ap- 
pears fairly simple and easy to under- 
stand, but right here is where some com- 
plications set in that, if not properly 
understood, will cause all your time and 
trouble to have been in vain. 

We are taught and given to under- 
stand that all maps and sketches are to 
be drawn with the edges of the maps 
and the grid lines on them pointing true 
North, and bearings given in reports or 
operation orders are to be given as true 
North bearings. This is done for the 
purpose of getting a basic foundation 
to work from for all, because every in- 
dividual compass has a slight personal 
variation of its own, due principally to 
the unavoidable errors of the manufac- 
turer or possibly the material of which 
the instrument is made. The personal 
variation of the instrument should be 
accurately known by every individual 
who owns a compass if perfect use is to 
be made of it. This can be checked up 
by frequent comparison with other com- 
passes or by taking a direct observation 
of the sun very carefully, which, I may 
say in passing, is no easy matter for an 
amateur. The better way is to have 
your instrument taken to some place 
where this can be done properly and get 
a card attached to your compass indi- 
cating the variation covering at least 
four of the principal points on the dial. 
Take good care of it after this has been 
done and see that it gets no falls or 
bumps of any kind, as the instrument is 
very delicate and a fall may throw it 
out of true, and, therefore, place you in 
an awkward predicament when depend- 
ing upon it some dark night in returning 
to your own trenches from a friendly 
raid to Fritz’s front line. 


Or an operation order states that you 
have been granted the honor of straffing 
a certain enemy’s hidden machine-gun 
position whose location has been indi- 
cated to you by true North bearing, 
which you will have to convert to a 
magnetic bearing in order to lay your 
guns on the exact spot. The question 
will then occur to you, “Is my compass 
accurate? If not, do I know its per- 
sonal variation?” The result of the 
direction of your fire will be evident 
when our infantry goes “over the top,” 
whether they gain their objective or are 
held up by this selfsame enemy’s ma- 
chine gun whose destruction was placed 
in your hands. Think it over. 

A great many people are under the 
impression that the needle of the com- 
pass points due, or true, North. This 
is not so, the reason for this being that 
there are two and very distinct poles, 
one being known as the true North 
Pole, which is situated at the top of the 
world, where all longitudinal lines meet. 
The other is the Magnetic Pole, which 
is not within many degrees in longitude 
or latitude of the true North. This is 
the pole which affects the compass and 
toward which the needle will always 
point if not affected by local attractions, 
local attractions being another element 
with which we have to contend occa- 
sionally. However, magnetic variation 
is always in evidence, and has to be 
taken into consideration on every occa- 
sion where compass bearings have to 
be transposed into true bearings, and 
vice versa. This magnetic variation 
varies in different parts of the world, 
as can be seen from the drawing. How- 
ever, the average man who has use for 
the military compass need not worry 
much about that, as every map from 
which he will have to work will have 
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either a diagram indicating the varia- 
tions or simply the words, “magnetic 
variation,” so many degrees East or 
West, as the case may be. 

The Magnetic Pole is situated in 
northern Canada in latitude 74 degrees, 
longitude 140 degrees approximately. 
From the drawing it will be quite ap- 
parent to you that a compass bearing 
or magnetic bearing will be one and the 
same if taken along the dotted line ECB, 
because in this case the magnetic bear- 
ing is in a direct line with the North 
Pole and the variation is zero. This is 
also true on the opposite side of the 
world when the North Pole is in direct 
line with the Magnetic Pole, but the 
moment you move off this line to the 
West you get an easterly variation, as 
in the angle ABC. On the other hand, 
moving east of the zero line, you get a 
westerly magnetic variation, as in the 
angle DCB. 

The magnetic variation in England 
and Belgium is approximately 15 de- 
grees West. However, the magnetic 
variation varies slightly annually all 
over the world, for reasons that are un- 
necessary to explain here; but the an- 
nual variation is negligible, and is only 
taken into consideration by the scientific 
experts who make the maps and allow 
for this variation. 

Now we come to the question of local 
variation. This is one which is very 
tricky and is liable to cause one a lot of 
trouble. It is affected by mineral de- 
posits in many localities, such as iron 
ore in quantities, the presence of steel 
if close to the compass, such as rifles, 
machine gun or revolver, or the steel 
helmet you will be wearing when in the 
fighting zone. All these and other 
articles of steel will tend to affect your 
compass. So take this tip: When tak- 


ing a bearing with your instrument be 
very careful to first remove your steel 
helmet and revolver and move away 
from a piece of artillery or machine 
gun ; otherwise the readings of the com- 
pass may be seriously affected. 

Now, in summing up the difficulties 
in handling the compass we have: 

1. Magnetic variation. 

2. Local magnetic variation. 

3. Personal variation or error of in- 
strument. To overcome this trouble: 
(a) get the magnetic variation of the 
locality from the map of the ground 
which is always given; (b) overcome 
local magnetic variation ; move the com- 
pass away from any steel objects; (c) 
personal variation can be overcome by 
having the instrument tested and a tag 
stating the error attached. This en- 
ables another party to use your instru- 
ment accurately if need be. 

Remember, the above three considera- 
tions must always be reckoned with if 
you are expecting to be accurate with 
the compass. 

The following are a few uses of the 
compass in modern warfare which 
necessitate the possession of a good in- 
strument and the ability to handle it 
effectively : 

1. To Determine the Direction in 
Daylight.—This is done by simply plac- 
ing the instrument on a steady founda- 
tion; then wait until the needle settles; 
open the lid until it stands at right an- 
gles to the body; then turn the body 
until the hair line is the required num- 
ber of degrees right or left of the 
needle point to allow for magnetic 
variation. Raise the prism and look 
through it to the hair line, and any ob- 
ject on the landscape that appears now 
directly beyond the hair is directly true 
North, providing the necessary allow- 
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ances have been made for the possible 
variations. Once true North has been 
established, any other direction can be 
worked out almost instantly. 

2. Marching at Night—To use a 
compass to advantage at night it is 
essential that it should be prepared with 
luminous paint. However, any good 
prismatic compass is prepared in this 
way. But remember, if you intend to 
use it at night, expose it before sunset 
to the light, and the luminous patches 
on it will show to better advantage. In 
the service prismatic compass the Mag- 
netic North is marked by a black, broad 
arrowhead or diamond. The compass 
is so constructed that upon the black 
direction mark on the glass dial cover 
being turned to point to the required 
bearing, as shown in the external brass 
ring, and the compass being held so that 
the arrowhead is pointing towards the 
black direction mark, the line of march 
will be indicated by the hair line on the 
lid, or between the luminous patches at 





either end of the hair line, due allow- 
ance being made for all the possible 
variations, as already mentioned. 

3. Setting a Map.—A map is said to 
be set when it is laid out to correspond 
with the ground, so that the true North 
on the map points to the North Pole. 
If the direction between features on 
the ground be now compared with these 
directions, as shown on the map, they 
will be seen to be parallel. A map may 
be set as follows: With a compass 
either when the true North or the mag- 
netic North are marked by lines on the 
map, and usually both of them are 
shown. 

(a) Ona map which shows the mag- 
netic North line, open wide the lid of 
the compass until it is flat; then set the 
hair line parallel and directly over the 
magnetic North line; wait until the 
needle settles, and carefully turn the 
map and compass until the needle points 
directly parallel with the hair line. The 
map is then set so that the directions or 
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Fic. 3.—Showing East and West, Magnetic Variation. 
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bearings between points on the map are 
parallel with the real objects on the 
ground. 

(b) To set a map that only shows the 
true North line and indicates the mag- 
netic variation in figures, set the com- 
pass as before, only the hair line will be 
parallel with the true North line; then 
turn both compass and map by gently 
moving the map until the magnetic 
needle points to the true North plus or 
minus the number of degrees for east- 
erly or westerly variation. When this 
is done the map is correctly set. This 
can be done as in (a) by taking a pro- 
tractor and striking the magnetic North 
line from the true North on the map at 
an angle equal to the variation either to 
the East or West, as required. 

4. To locate your own position on 
the ground, if unknown or uncertain, 
with a map or compass. This is 
known as_ resectioning. First, two 
points must be recognized, both on the 
map and on the ground, such as two 
buildings or a bridge and a fence cor- 
ner, or any two objects. Carefully take 
the bearings to each object. Then on 
the map the reverse or back bearings 
from these points must be plotted, and 
the point of intersection of these two 
lines will be your position both on the 
map and ground. 

Now it is quite evident that if a 
scout observes the bearings of a point A 
to be due East 90 degrees, then the 
bearings of the scout, as observed from 
A, would be due West 270 degrees ; and 
if the same scout found a place B to 
have a bearing Northwest 315 degrees, 
then the position of the scout, as seen 
from B, would be Southeast 135 de- 
grees. By plotting lines on the map cor- 
responding to these reverse readings, 
the lines will at their point of intersec- 
tion indicate the position of the scout. 


[Note——A protractor, of course, is 
almost necessary to make a good job 
of this work. A protractor is a simple 
little tool, which has on its face a circle 
graduated in degrees corresponding to 
the dial of the compass, and with its aid 
bearings and angles obtained with the 
compass can be transposed to the map 
instantly. ] 

5. An order will come down to you 
that your platoon or company will at- 
tack at a certain hour, and your front 
or objective will probably be indicated 
to you in this manner: Your right flank 
will advance on a true bearing of 70 de- 
grees from “such and such a point” to 
such and such a point, being certain map 
locations. This means that you must 
again use your compass and obtain an 
accurate line of advance for your right- 
flank men, and see that this line is fol- 
lowed to an inch. Otherwise, when the 
attack takes place and you have reached 
your objective, and if the line taken by 
your right flank was not correctly fig- 
ured out, the result will be either your 
right flank has overlapped the company 
on the right, resulting in not using to 
the best advantage every available man, 
or a gap is left between your right flank 
and the left flank of the company on 
the right, resulting in a section of 
front that has not been taken 
the enemy, wherefrom he can pour 
into your ranks a deadly enfilade or 
oblique fire. 


from 


This may mean the anni- 
hilation of your men and allow a wedge 
to be driven in the line where he will 
have a splendid position from which to 
launch a terrific counter-attack. Con- 
ditions of this kind are not uncommon, 
and the reason is that the compass and 
its usefulness have been neglected, or 
the person using it was not thoroughly 
trained in handling it. 
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There are many more uses to which 
the compass can be put, such as the 
accurate laying of heavy artillery and 
machine guns in indirect fire, but if the 
five uses described above can be satis- 
factorily accomplished, then it is fairly 
safe to say that the compass and its 
intricacies have been fairly well mas- 
tered. 

In transposing true bearings to mag- 
netic bearings, or vice versa, the fol- 
lowing information may be of value: 


To transpose from magnetic bearings 
to true bearings, subtract westerly varia- 
tions and add easterly variations. 

To transpose from true bearings to 
magnetic bearings, add westerly varia- 
tions, and subtract easterly variations. 

This is a point that confuses many a 
man for a long time, and the rule should 
be memorized or written in a note- 
book for future reference. The best 
way to memorize it is to make a dia- 
gram and work out some problems for 
yourself. 





The Experience Gained during the English- 


French Offensive in 


INTRODUCTION 


OME of the principles regarding 
the construction of field positions 


and command in battle, laid down 
in the “Manual of Position Warfare 
For All Arms,” have been specially em- 
phasized during the fighting in connec- 
tion with the last Franco-British offen- 
sive, and have in some cases received 
further development. The most impor- 
tant points, especially those which were 
not universally observed and do not yet 
appear to be fully understood, are there- 
fore dealt with in the following pages. 
I. CONSTRUCTION OF FIELD POSITIONS 


1. Sufficient attention was not paid to 
rendering all works as invisible as pos- 
sible to ground and air observation. 
Screens and dummy works must be em- 
ployed on a considerably larger scale 
than hitherto. 

2. The more defensive works there 
are, the more targets must be engaged 
by the enemy, and the more will he be 
obliged to scatter his ammunition. Con- 
sequently, what should be sought is not 
to make the various lines, strong points, 
dugouts, obstacles, etc., extraordinarily 
strong, but rather to prepare a broad 
defended zone, with as many defensive 
works as possible, which are organized 
in depth and mutually flank each other. 
The disadvantage that the various works 
must be weaker must be accepted. 

If the dimensions are excessive (for 
example, in concrete structures, wire en- 
tanglements, etc.), it will only be possi- 
ble to construct correspondingly fewer 
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works. The regulation dimensions 


should therefore not be exceeded. 
3. The statement that even strongly 


constructed positions will in the course 
of time be destroyed by the heaviest fire 
must be admitted. When, however, on 
account of this, recommendations have 
been made that no positions should be 
constructed, it is going much too far. 
Continuous fire trenches and communi- 
cation trenches and good entanglements 
and dugouts alone enable a position to 
be permanently held with a small garri- 
son in ordinary position warfare; they 
are also indispensable in the battle, for 
the proper command, sheltering and care 
of troops in the back lines, especially 
when the front lines have become shell- 
hole positions. 

Further, only a well-prepared position 
will impose lengthy preparations on the 
enemy and the employment of 
extraordinary amount of troops and 
armament. 

4. The strength of the position must 
increase from front to rear. The front 
lines must, therefore, be generally con- 
sidered as advanced positions, in front 
of which works to be held by advanced 
posts should be prepared. Special value 
should, therefore, not be attached to the 
retention of ground. If, certain 
cases, the lie of the ground necessitates 
the foremost line being held in all cir- 
cumstances, it should be taken into con- 
sideration when preparing the position. 

The distance from the advanced lines 
that the strongest works and -the dug- 
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1Translation of a German document, 10th June, 1917. 
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outs for the mass of the troops are con- 
structed will depend entirely on the 
ground. 

The requirements of the artillery 
play a decisive part in the selection and 
preparation of positions; sufficient at- 
tention frequently is not paid to this. 
Distribution in depth and the provision 
of reliable observation and communica- 
tions are particularly important for the 
artillery. 

Only when sufficient shell-proof am- 
munition dugouts and routes for bring- 
ing up ammunition (field tramways) are 
available can the ammunition supply in 
times of increased activity be consid- 
ered, at least to some exteut insured. 

6. Forward slope and reverse-slope 
positions (see sketch) are frequently 
wrongly appreciated. A decision in fa- 
vor of or against one or the other, on 
principle, cannot be made. The decid- 
ing factors are, on the one hand, the 
effect of our own artillery, which re- 
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quires reliable ground observation 
(therefore not in the foremost fighting 
zone), and, on the other hand, protec- 
tion against the observed fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. If the ground or the 
tactical situation (e. g., touch with a 
neighboring sector) imposes the selec- 
tion of a position which is unfavorable 
in itself, the disadvantages must be bal- 
anced as far as possible by the manner 
in which the position is constructed and 
garrisoned (and also is supported by the 
neighboring sectors). 

7. It has been clearly shown that the 
positions selected for the machine guns 
and the dugouts must form the frame- 
work of all infantry battle positions. 
The greatest stress should be laid on 
this when a position is being methodi- 
cally constructed. The importance of 
an inconspicuous disposal of the ma- 
chine guns and the dugouts in depth 
cannot be too much emphasized. Deep 
mined dugouts in the front line and 
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large tunnels have again proved to he 
man-traps. Any deep dugouts which 
may still exist in the foremost line 
should therefore be destroyed (at the 
beginning of the battle, at the latest), 
and large tunnels should be reduced in 
size by blowing up portions of them. 

8. The importance of well-thought-out 
improvements of the road and railway 
systems of collecting dumps of building 
material, stores and ammunition, and of 
the measures for the accommodation 
and welfare of the troops, is still under- 
estimated. The preparations for the de- 
fensive battle must begin with these 
There have been many cases of want of 
coordination and cooperation within the 
staffs in connection with the arrange- 
ments for bringing up supplies of all 
kinds. 

9. Villages, even when well prepared 
for defense, require too many troops 
and are particularly good targets for the 
artillery. The tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of villages and the elab- 
oration of their defenses for the battle 
in position warfare must, therefore, be 
counteracted. Villages will, it is true, 
retain their importance in quiet periods 
for the quartering of troops, but it will 
be wiser not to include them in the 
actual scheme of defense for the battle. 

10. The construction of defenses dur- 
ing the battle within the foremost battle 
zone is, as a rule, unsound. The work, 
especially that of carrying the matériél 
forward, demands too many men who 
could be employed in the fight or better 
utilized in the construction of back lines. 
It is impossible to prevent a position be- 
coming a shell-hole position during 
heavy fighting. An effort should be 
made to connect the various shell holes 
by trenches, more or less deep, as soon 
as the tactical situation permits. 


11. The construction of rearward po- 
sitions requires more careful prepara- 
tions and can, if the available labor is 
more fully utilized, be carried out to a 
greater extent than has hitherto been the 
case. In order that the construction 
may not be based on obsolete principles, 
a sufficient number of experienced, 
mixed constructional staffs should be 
employed, consisting of senior officers 
of all arms and general staff officers, and 
not only pioneer staffs. A regular pro- 
gram of work should always be pre- 
pared in writing, so that, in case there 
is a change in the personnel employed, 
the work can be continued on a definite 
plan. 

12. The construction of positions 
after the conclusion of the battle.—It is 
not advisable to convert the shell-hole 
positions into new fighting positions; 
the second or rearward positions should, 
whenever possible, be selected for the 
new fighting position and the shell-hole 
area held only with advanced troops 
(outposts). 


II. GARRISON 


13.. The width of- the divisional sec- 
tor frequently exceeded 3,300 yards. 
This must also be the case in future 
The divisions wete generally quite capa- 
ble of warding off attacks without as- 
sistance. Nevertheless, in special cir- 
cumstances, second-line divisions (either 
complete or parts of divisions including 
artillery), known as counter-attack divi- 
sions (“Ejingreifdivisionen”), will be 
brought up close—that is to say, within 
range of the enemy’s distant bombard- 
ment—that they can, if necessary, at 
once take part in the battle. 

14. As regards the infantry, the prin- 
ciple of allotting a weak garrison to the 
front line, distributing the machine guns 
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in depth and chequer-wise behind this 
line, detailing emergency garrisons, 
especially at sector boundaries, and pro- 
viding protection for the machine-gun 
nests, has been shown in most cases to 
be correct. 

On the other hand, stress must be laid 
on the necessity for keeping the reserves 
well up. This should not, however, 
lead to excessive crowding in the fore- 
most fighting zone, which increases the 
losses and uses up the troops more 
quickly. The art of leadership consists 
in preserving the correct mean in this 
matter. Otherwise, it cannot be denied 
that there is a danger of reserves or 
counter-attack divisions being prema- 
turely used up. Wherever the distribu- 
tion of the troops in depth ceases to 
exist during the battle, it must be imme- 
diately restored directly pauses in the 
fighting occur. 

The more uncertain the attacker is as 
to where the principal strength of the 
defense lies, and as to the position of the 
principal defensive line, of the most im- 
portant flanking defenses, of the strong- 
est reserves, etc., the more difficult will 
the attack be. Adaptability to the tac- 
tical situation at the time is essential ; 
the distribution of the troops and the 
plan of defense must, therefore, be al- 
tered from time to time. 

Every unit must pay attention to the 
security of its flanks. Emergency gar- 
risons alone are not sufficient; detach- 
ments will be detailed for employment 
on the offensive. In particular, special 
detachments (“Nahtkommandos” or 
contact detachments) will be formed at 
the boundaries of divisional and group 
sectors. 

15. Distribution in depth is as neces- 
sary for the artillery and trench mor- 
tars as for the infantry and machine 


plaints are again being received from the 


guns. In this respect, too, mistakes 
have been made. Reserve batteries 
(with teams), and batteries in readiness 
in “positions in observation,” are indis- 
pensable. 

16. Distribution in depth will be ex- 
tended forwards by holding the fore- 
ground with advanced troops of all 
arms, whenever the distance between us 
and the enemy permits. 


Ill. CONDUCT OF THE BATTLE 


17. The employment of outposts to 
hold the foreground of the position has 
proved effective. 

18. It is important that the defensive 
battle proper should be commenced in 
good time. 

19. Adaptability on the part of com- 
manders, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down, is as much an essential 
rendered necessary by our general situa- 
tion as it is tactically advantageous. 
There should be no hesitation in exercis- 
ing one’s own initiative. The superi- 
ority of an active defense, carried out 
in the spirit of an offensive, should be 
strongly emphasized. On the other 
hand, there are but few points on the 
ground which must actually be held at 
all costs. We have been obliged to learn 
to adapt ourselves to the inevitable loss 
of anumber of positions, which we con- 
sidered it absolutely indispensable to 
hold, after we had incurred heavy cas- 
ualties to no purpose. The morale of 
the troops will never be lowered, in such 
cases, by a voluntary withdrawal at the 
right time in accordance with orders, if 
they understand the reason for such a 
step, while the obstinate retention of 
positions, which have obviously become 
unfavorable for us, must destroy their 
confidence in their commanders. Com- 
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troops that, in its anxiety to prevent the 
loss of a few elements of trench, the 
higher command prematurely pushes 
forward unnecessarily strong reserves. 
The result is that the forward area of 
the battle zone, which is exposed to the 
most intense fire of the enemy’s artillery, 
is too strongly held and avoidable losses 
are incurred. Although it may not be 
possible to avoid bringing large bodies 
of reserves close up, commanders must 
not lose sight of the aim of the defense 
in a battle, 

20. Greater adaptability on the part 
of the troops during the battle has also 
shown itself to be necessary. This is 
true of the infantry and machine guns 
as it is of the artillery and Minenwerfer. 

The battle in, or for the foremost 
line of trenches has developed into the 
battle for the first line position. Dur- 
ing the artillery preparation, the areas 
exposed to the heaviest bombardment 
should be avoided, and those not swept 
by fire must be looked for. Experi- 
ence shows that careful observation of 
the usual manner in which the enemy 
distributes his fire makes it possible to 
determine the position of such areas. 
The best procedure in these circum- 
stances is to move towards the enemy if 
it is necessary to leave the trenches. 

The casualties sustained, if the men 
are lying in the open or in shell holes, 
so long as the fact has not been ob- 
served, are usually considerably less 
than if the troops remain in all circum- 
stances in positions which are known to 
the enemy. Infantry and machine guns 
will, therefore, often do better to en- 
deavor to engage the enemy in the open, 
where they can find cover from observa- 
tion in shell holes, and to use the 
trenches, as a rule, only to live in dur- 
ing quieter periods, or for traffic, or for 


better protection against the weather. 
The attacker will then have difficulty in 
finding out where it is necessary for 
him to concentrate his artillery and 
trench mortar fire, and where, and to 
what extent, his infantry attack will 
meet with opposition. 

On the other hand, such a disposition 
of the troops and system of command 
in battle increases the difficulties of 
command, supply and relief. Men lying 
by themselves in shell holes are par- 
ticularly susceptible to a strong feeling 
of isolation, which weakens their power 
of resistance. During heavy fighting, it 
is thus easy for gaps to occur, in which 
hostile nests are formed without being 
noticed. Repeated efforts must, there- 
fore, be made by all possible means to 
establish communication inconspicuously 
between crater and crater. Groups or 
small bodies of men must be held to- 
gether by officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers and stout-hearted men. The ac- 
tivity of patrols and infantry observers 
within our own position acquires an 
extraordinary importance. Men en- 
gaged on these duties should receive 
special consideration in the way of deco- 
rations, leave, etc. 

These tactics can naturally not be em- 
ployed in the same manner on all occa- 
sions. The essential point is that we 
cannot be content with demanding from 
our infantry that they shall simply sit 
still and allow the enemy to shell them. 
On the contrary, they must be as active 
as possible themselves, and use their 
heads and take the offensive against the 
enemy. In this way they will carry on 
the fighting with less losses and greater 
success, and their morale will be 
strengthened and improved. 

This implies that commanders, even 
those of comparatively small units, must 
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have a certain amount of freedom in de- 
ciding on the tactics to be employed. 

21. Although the principles of “The 
Defensive Battle” permit of withdraw- 
als of limited extent, the troops must re- 
tain a clear understanding of the fact 
that, as the result of the fighting, each 
unit must maintain intact the ground 
entrusted to it, and that the definite 
evacuation of any piece of ground can 
only be carried out by order of the 
higher command. The men must real- 
ize that their immediate duty is absolu- 
tely to prevent the enemy from pene- 
trating the position for as long as pos- 
sible, and that in all circumstances they 
have to destroy or eject any of the 
enemy who may happen to penetrate the 
position temporarily. The offensive de- 
fensive, the immediate and independent 
counter-attack, must become second na- 
ture to every man and every com- 
mander. If this is the case, every de- 
tachment which is surrounded by the 
enemy will have the certainty that our 
own counter-attack will immediately fol- 
low the enemy’s attack, and that the 
longer resistance is maintained, the 
easier will be the task of the counter- 
attack. The enemy’s troops who are 
surrounding our detachment will then 
be surrounded themeslves, and the num- 
ber of our men who are taken prisoner 
unwounded will be much smaller. 

22. It has again been proved that the 
immediate counter-attack plays the de- 
cisive réle in the defense. The imme- 
diate counter-attack should strike the 
successful enemy at the moment of his 
success or immediately afterwards, and 
should, so far as is possible, take him 
by surprise and in flank. It is the most 
effective method, and that which can be 
carried out with the least expenditure 
of man-power and ammunition, of 


restoring the situation quickly and de- 
cisively. 

If it fails, and if the enemy has suc- 
ceeded in consolidating his position, only 
a methodical counter-attack can lead to 
the recapture of the lost ground. This 
usually necessitates the employment of 
men and material on a comparatively 
large scale. A commander has, there- 
fore, always to ask himself before every 
methodical counter-attack, whether the 
possible success is worth the sacrifice. 

In both immediate and methodical 
counter-attacks, time and opportunity 
must always be given to the units de- 
tailed for them to be thoroughly in- 
structed as to the ground and the con- 
ditions under which they will have to 
fight, and to prepare for the attack. In 
the case of the methodical counter- 
attack, all these preparations have to be 
made after the decision to carry it out 
has been taken. There is plenty of 
time for its execution, as it does not 
matter whether the attack is delivered 
sooner or later. In the case of the 
immediate counter-cttack, on the other 
hand, the commanders and subordinate 
commanders of the troops who are to 
deliver it, and, if possible, the men 
themselves, must be given the opportu- 
nity of making their preparations before 
they are thrown into the fight, and a 
thorough understanding as to the de- 
tails of the tactical situation must be 
established and maintained between the 
commanders of the troops detailed for 
the attack and the commanders of the 
troops in line. Otherwise, the inevi- 
table results will be casualties and re- 
verses. The higher command must con- 
sider it an important part of its duty to 
insure that a unit is never sent into a 
fight with the conditions of which it is 
entirely unacquainted. The subordinate 
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commanders must insure that the time 
given them for purposes of preparation 
is thoroughly utilized. This applies as 
much to the employment of small local 
reserves as it does to the larger bodies 
of troops who are stationed farther in 
rear. 

Troops who are detailed by the higher 
command to carry out immediate or 
methodical counter-attacks should, as a 
rule, be placed under the orders of the 
commander of the sector in which they 
are to be employed. 

It still frequently occurs that the 
strength of the infantry detailed for an 
objective, whether in an immediate or a 
methodical counter-attack, is excessive. 
The commander must always ask him- 
self what is the smallest number of men 
with which he can gain his objective. 
Strength, even in the offensive de- 
fensive, is in no way a matter of the 
number of troops employed, but a ques- 
tion of the skill with which they are 
handled. On the defensive fronts, the 
divisions in line will in most cases be 
sufficiently strong to repulse the enemy’s 
attacks at once or by immediate counter- 
attacks. It is, however, advisable to 
have complete units in support behind 
them to meet special cases and as an 
additional precaution. The need of 
such reserves has given rise to the idea 
of counter-attack divisions. Before such 
divisions are engaged, the higher com- 
mand must always take into considera- 
tion whether they are to be employed as 
complete formations or whether por- 
tions of them will be sufficient to achieve 
the object in view. 

While, on the one hand, the timely 
release of reserves is decisive for suc- 
cess, the army commander has on the 
other hand to insure that they are not 
prematurely weakened, so far as their 


fighting power is concerned, by being 
continually kept up too close to the 
fighting. This particularly applies to 
counter-attack divisions. 

23. Artillery fire—An increased ex- 
penditure of ammunition, particularly 
for counter-battery work and for the 
purpose of inflicting casualties on living 
targets with H.E. or gas shell, is neces- 
sary in the defensive battle and is always 
justified, so long as the ammunition is 
expended on the right lines. Many mis- 
takes are still made in this respect. 

Special pains should be taken not to 
miss the right time to employ gas shell 
before the beginning of the enemy’s 
attack. 

From prisoners’ statements, however, 
the results achieved by the German 
artillery against the assaulting infantry 
are not always in proportion to the 
enormous quantity of guns and ammuni- 
tion employed. 

One of the principal reasons for this, 
in addition to insufficient observation, 
is to be found in the fact that our ar- 
tillery fire is too rigid. A strong artil- 
lery defensive is not to be secured by 
making the automatic barrages as thick 
as possible. What should rather be 
repeatedly emphasized is the importance 
of deliberate observed destructive fire, 
and of methodical annihilating fire. The 
proper employment of gas shell and 
well-regulated harassing fire also prom- 
ises good results. 

Methodical anmihilating fire directed 
against the enemy’s jumping off trenches 
must not be developed into a stereo- 
typed and rigid system similar to auto- 
matic barrage fire opened without ob- 
servation, On the contrary, it must be 
varied in accordance with the situation 
in regard to the width of the front and 
the depth of the area to be shelled, and 
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must be concentrated, as each occasion 
arises, on the positions where the ene- 
my’s attacking troops have been de- 
tected or are suspected to be assembling. 
As a rule, the organization in depth of 
the enemy’s attacking troops makes it 
necessary for annihilating fire to cover 
an area of considerable depth. 

Methodical annihilating fire gives the 
infantry far more effective support dur- 
ing a battle than automatic barrages, 
with their enormous expenditure of am- 
munition, which, after all, produces 
only slight results. 

It is absolutely essential that artillery 
fire should be flexible, and this can only 
be secured by means of the most exten- 
sive employment of aerial observation 
and by the thorough organization and 
maintenance of artillery communications 
of all kinds, which must be made inde- 
pendent of telephone lines in the main 
zone of hostile fire. The artillery fire 
must be quickly adapted to the results 
obtained by every reconnaissance and 
to every change in the tactical situation. 

24. Infantry, artillery, pursuit and 
battle aeroplanes as well as balloons can 
lay claim to performances of extraordi- 
nary excellence. And yet there is a very 
great deal to learn in the cooperation of 
aeroplanes and balloons with the troops. 
They must be trained early to work to- 
gether on the lines laid down in the 
regulations. For this purpose, avia- 
tion units should be detailed to the 
fighting troops as early as possible. 

Corps, armies and groups of armies 
must take the necessary steps to secure 
the concentration and cooperation of the 
aviation forces of the neighboring sec- 
tors, in the air, at the points where the 
fighting is heaviest, so as to gain the 
supremacy at these points. The manner 
in which available aviation units and 


balloons are to be employed therefore 
requires the most careful consideration. 
As a matter of principle, one artillery 
flight and one protective flight, if it is 
available, should be attached to each 
division in line on the main battle fronts, 
for the purposes of artillery observation. 
In addition, groups (corps) should have 
one to two reconnaissance flights at 
their disposal for contact patrol work 
and aerial photography, as well as for 
close reconnaissance. They should also 
be provided with one to two pursuit 
flights for the actual work of aerial 
fighting. The army will usually find 
one reconnaissance flight sufficient for 
its requirements, while it will have, in 
addition, the balance of the pursuit 
flights. The army thus has it in its 
power, by concentrating the pursuit 
flights in the sectors which are the most 
important for the time being, to put the 
enemy’s aerial observation out of action 
for some hours and to secure our own. 
The tedious and exhausting, but 
decisive and useful work of contact pa- 
trols and artillery aeroplanes is partic- 
ularly valuable. The part which con- 
tact patrols and pursuit flights can play 
in the infantry fighting by firing at the 
enemy’s reserves and troops in trenches 
can exercise a great moral effect. 
Bombing raids should, as a rule, be 
carried out by the bombing squadrons. 
If taken for such an operation, flights 
which are already employed are with- 
drawn from their proper duties. 
Economy in the employment of their 
aviation forces is a duty which cannot 
be too seriously regarded by all com- 
manders. If they are employed too fre- 
quently, both men and machines are 
overstrained and wear out too quickly. 
On the quiet fronts, armies must in- 
sure the training of their pilots for con- 
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tact patrol and artillery work by the 
judicious employment of the few air- 
craft at their disposal. 

25. The value of “Minenwerfer” in 
the defensive battle is considered doubt- 
ful in several quarters. Even if it is 
admitted that they are primarily offen- 
sive weapons (they are indispensable 
for counter-attacks), there are, on the 
other hand, enough well-known ex- 
amples of good results achieved by all 
kinds of “Minenwerfer” (even heavy 
and medium) in the defensive battle. 
“Minenwerfer” must be disposed in 
depth, and their employment must be 
flexible. The cooperation of “Minen- 
werfer” and “Granatwerfer” in imme- 
diate and methodical counter-attacks 
requires particularly thorough training. 

IV. GENERAL 

26. Clerical Work.—Legitimate com- 
plaints are made as to the enormous in- 
crease in the amount of clerical work. 
This is already described as a tactical 
danger, owing to the fact that command- 
ing officers—even down to battery and 
company commanders—are kept too 
much in their offices. Independence and 
initiative are also diminished by this 
fact. The supervision and checking 
which must be carried out by superior 
officers must not increase the amount of 
clerical work. 

Written reports, explanations and in- 
structions of all kinds, as well as the 


D 


preparation and keeping up to date of 
many kinds of sketch-plans and maps, 
cannot, it is true, be dispensed with, but 
the impression exists that it is possible 
to reduce the quantity. There must, 
for example, be something wrong with 
the system, if an artillery “Abteilung” 
has to keep a register of correspondence 
in its battle headquarters and has about 
forty entries daily in this register. The 
fighting must suffer from such a system, 
and an immediate alteration is neces- 
sary. Every officer in a responsible po- 
sition, from the battalion commander 
upwards, ought to ask himself if he 
cannot settle a question verbally. Writ- 
ten directions from superior officers, 
important as they are, are not the only 
means. 

27. Various incidents render it ad- 
visable to call attention to the fact that 
the “Manual of Position Warfare for 
all Arms,” including this special part, 
must be regarded as binding. The 
orders which have been given by some 
officers, and which represent a consider- 
able departure from these instructions 
in matters of principle, cannot be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. On 
the contrary, in the interests of uni- 
formity throughout the army, which is 
urgently necessary, it is expected that 
the principles laid down in these man- 
uals will be applied absolutely, and with- 
out additions which alter their meaning 








Leadership 
By Major C. A. Bach, U. S. Cavalry 


N a short time, each of you men will 

control the lives of a certain num- 

ber of other men. You will have 
in your charge loyal but untrained citi- 
zens, who look to you for instruction 
and guidance. Your word will be their 
law. Your most casual remark will be 
remembered, Your mannerisms will be 
aped. Your clothing, your carriage, 
your vocabulary, your manner of com- 
mand will be imitated. When you join 
your organization, you will find there a 
willing body of men who ask from you 
nothing more than the qualities that 
will command their respect, their loyalty 
and their obedience. They are per- 
fectly ready and eager to follow you so 
long as you can convince them that you 
have these qualities. When the time 
comes that they are satisfied you do not 
possess them, you might as well kiss 
yourself good-bye. Your usefulness in 
that organization is at an end. 

From the standpoint of society, the 
world may be divided into leaders and 
followers. The professions have their 
leaders; the financial world has its 
leaders. We have religious leaders, po- 
litical leaders, and society leaders. In 
all this leadership it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to separate from the element 
of pure leadership that selfish element 
of personal gain or advantage to the in- 
dividual, without which such leadership 
would lose its value. It is in the mili- 
tary service only, where men freely sac- 
rifice their lives for a faith, where men 
are willing to suffer and die for the 
right or the prevention of a great wrong, 
that we can hope to realize leadership 
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in its most exalted and distinguished 
sense. Therefore, when I say leader- 
ship, I mean military leadership. 

In a few days, the great mass of you 
men will receive commissions as officers. 
These commissions will not make you 
leaders ; they will merely make you offi- 
cers, They will place you in a position 
where you can become leaders if you 
possess the proper attributes. But you 
must make good; not so much with the 
men over you as with the men under 
you. 

Men must and will follow into battle 
officers who are not leaders, but the 
driving power behind these men is not 
enthusiasm but discipline. They go 
with doubt and trembling and with an 
awful fear tugging at their heart-strings 
that prompts the unspoken question, 
“What will he do next?” Such men 
obey the letter of their orders, but no 
more. Of devotion to their commander, 
of exalted enthusiasm which scorns per- 
sonal risk, of their self-sacrifice to in- 
sure his personal safety, they know 
nothing. Their legs carry them forward 
because their brain and their training 
tell them they must go. Their spirit 
does not go with them. Great results 
are not achieved by cold, passive, un- 
responsive soldiers. They don’t go very 
far, and they stop as soon as they can. 
Leadership not only demands but re- 
ceives the willing, unhesitating, unfal- 
tering obedience and loyalty of other 
men; and a devotion that will cause 
them, when the time comes, to follow 
their uncrowned king to hell and back 
again if necessary. 
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You will ask yourselves, “Of just 
what, then, does leadership consist? 
What must I do to become a leader? 
What are the attributes of leadership, 
and how can I cultivate them?” 

Leadership is a composite of a num- 
ber of qualities. Among the most im- 
portant I would list self-confidence, 
moral ascendency, self-sacrifice, pater- 
nalism, fairness, initiative, decision, 
dignity, courage. Let me discuss these 
with you in detail. 

Self-confidence results, first, from ex- 
act knowledge; second, the ability to 
impart that knowledge; and third, the 
feeling of superiority over others that 
naturally follows. All these give the 
officer poise. 

To lead, you must know—you may 
bluff all your men some of the time, 
but you can’t do it all the time. Men 
will not have confidence in an officer 
unless he knows his business, and he 
must know it from the ground up. The 
officer should know more about paper 
work than his first sergeant and com- 
pany clerk put together; he should 
know more about messing than his mess 
sergeant; more about diseases of the 
horse than his troop farrier. He should 
be at least as good a shot as any man 
in his company. If the officer does not 
know, and demonstrates the fact that 
he does not know, it is entirely human 
for the soldier to say to himself, “To 
hell with him—he doesn’t know as 
much about this as I do,” and calmly 
disregard the instructions received. 
There is no substitute for accurate 
knowledge. Become so well informed 
that men will hunt you up to ask ques- 
tions; that your brother officers will 
say to one another, “Ask Smith; he 
knows.” Not only should each officer 
know thoroughly the duties of his own 


grade, but he should study those of the 
two grades next above him. A twofold 
benefit attaches to this. He prepares 
himself for duties which may fall to 
his lot at any time during battle; he 
further gains a broader viewpoint which 
enables him to appreciate the necessity 
for the issuance of orders and to join 
more intelligently in their execution. 

Not only must the officer know, but 
he must be able to put what he knows 
into grammatical, interesting, forceful 
English. He must learn to stand on his 
feet and speak without embarrassment. 
I am told that in British training camps, 
student officers are required to deliver 
10-minute talks on any subject they may 
choose. That is excellent practice. For 
to speak clearly, one must think clearly, 
and clear, logical thinking expr 
itself in definite, positive orders. 

While self-confidence is the result of 
knowing more than your men, moral 
ascendency over them is based upon 
your belief that you are the better man. 
To gain and maintain this ascendency, 
you must have self-control, physical 
vitality and endurance, and moral force. 
You must have yourself so well in hand 
that, even though, in battle, you be 
scared stiff, you will never show fear. 
For if you by so much as a hurried 
movement, a trembling of the hands, a 
change of expression, or a hasty order 
hastily revoked, indicate your mental 
condition, it will be reflected in your 
men in a far greater degree. In garri- 
son or camp, many instances will arise 
to try your temper and wreck the sweet- 
ness of your disposition. If at such 
times you “fly off the handle,” you have 
no business to be in charge of men. 
For men in anger say and do things that 
they, almost invariably, regret after- 
wards. An officer should never apolo- 
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gize to his men; also an officer should 
never be guilty of an act for which his 
sense of justice tells him he should 
apologize. 

Another element in gaining moral 
ascendancy lies in the possession of 
enough physical vitality and endurance 
to withstand the hardships to which you 
and your men are subjected, and a 
dauntless spirit that enables you to not 
only accept them cheerfully but to mini- 
mize their magnitude. Make light of 
your troubles, belittle your trials, and 
you will help vitally to build up within 
your organization an esprit whose value 
in time of stress cannot be measured. 

Moral force is the third element in 
gaining moral ascendancy. To exert 
moral force you must live clean; you 
must have sufficient brain power to see 
the right and the will to do the right. 
Be an example for your men. An off- 
cer can be a power for good or a power 
for evil. Don’t preach to them; that will 
be worse than useless. Live the kind of 
life you would have them lead, and you 
will be surprised to see the number that 
will imitate you. A loud-mouthed, pro- 
fane captain, who is careless of his per- 
sonal appearance, will have a loud- 
mouthed, profane, dirty company. Re- 
member what I tell you. Your com- 
pany will be the reflection of yourself. 
If you have a rotten company, it will 
be because you are a rotten captain. 

Self-sacrifice is essential to leader- 
ship. You will give, give all the time. 
You will give of yourself physically, 
for the longest hours, the hardest work, 
and the greatest responsibility is the lot 
of the captain. He is the first man 
up in the morning and the last man in 
at night. He works while others sleep. 

You will give of yourself mentally, 
in sympathy and appreciation for the 


troubles of men in your charge. This 
one’s mother has died, and that one has 
lost all his savings in a bank failure. 
They may desire help, but more than 
anything else they desire sympathy. 
Don’t make the mistake of turning such 
men down with the statement that you 
have troubles of your own, for every 
time that you do, you knock a stone out 
of the foundation of your house. Your 
men are your foundation, and your 
house of leadership will tumble about 
your ears unless it rests securely upon 
them. Finally, you will give of your 
own slender financial resources. You 
will frequently spend your own money 
to conserve the health and well-being of 
your men or to assist them when in 
trouble. Generally you get your money 
back. Very infrequently you must 
charge it to profit and loss. 

When I say that paternalism is es- 
sential to leadership, I use the term in 
its better sense. I do not now refer to 
that form of paternalism which robs 
men of initiative, self-reliance and self- 
respect. I refer to the paternalism that 
manifests itself in a watchful care for 
the comfort and welfare of those in 
your charge. Soldiers are much like 
children. You must see that they have 
shelter, food and clothing, the best that 
your utmost efforts can provide. You 
must be far more solicitous of their 
comfort than of your own. You must 
see that they have food to eat before 
you think of your own, that they have 
each as good a bed as can be provided 
before you consider where you will 
sleep. You must look after their 
health, You must conserve their 
strength by not demanding needless ex- 
ertion or useless labor. By doing all 
these things you are breathing life into 
what would be otherwise a mere ma- 
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chine. You are creating a soul in your 
organization that will make the mass 
respond to you as though it were one 
man, and that is esprit. When your or- 
ganization has this esprit you will wake 
up some morning and discover that the 
tables have been turned ; that instead of 
your constantly looking out for them, 
they have, without even a hint from 
you, taken up the task of looking out 
for you. You will find that a detail is 
always there to see that your tent, if 
you have one, is promptly pitched ; that 
the most and the cleanest bedding is 
brought to your tent; that from some 
mysterious source two eggs have been 
added to your supper when no one else 
has any; that an extra man is helping 
your man give your horse a super- 
grooming; that your wishes are antici- 
pated ; that every man is “Johnny on the 
spot.” Then you have arrived. 
Fairness is another element without 
which leadership can neither be built 
up nor maintained. There must be first 
that fairness which treats all men justly. 
I do not say alike, for you cannot treat 
all men alike; that would be assuming 
that all men are cut from the same 
piece—that there is no such thing as 
individuality or a personal equation. 
You cannot treat all men alike ; a punish- 
ment that would be dismissed by one 
man with a shrug of the shoulders is 
mental anguish for another. A com- 
pany commander who for a given of- 
fense has a standard punishment that 
applies to all is either too indolent or 
too stupid to study the personality of 
his men. In his case, justice is certainly 
blind. Study your men as carefully as 
a surgeon studies a difficult case. And 
when you are sure of your diagnosis, 
apply the remedy. And remember that 
you apply the remedy to effect a cure, 





not merely to see the victim squirm. It 
may be necessary to cut deep; but when 
you are satisfied as to your diagnosis, 
don’t be diverted from your purpose by 
any false sympathy for the patient. 

Hand in hand with fairness in award- 
ing punishment walks fairness in giving 
credit. Everybody hates a human hog. 
When one of your men has accom- 
plished an especially creditable piece of 
work, see that he gets the proper re- 
ward. Turn heaven and earth upside 
down to get it for him. Don’t try to 
take it away from him and hog it for 
yourself. You may do this and get 
away with it, but you have lost the re- 
spect and loyalty of your men. Sooner 
or later, your brother officers will hear 
of it and shun you like a leper. In war 
there is glory enough for all. Give the 
man under you his due. The man who 
always takes and never gives is not a 
leader. He is a parasite. 

There is another kind of fairness, 
that which will prevent an officer from 
abusing the privileges of his rank. 
When you exact respect from soldiers, 
be sure you treat them with equal re- 
spect. Build up their manhood and self- 
respect. Don’t try to pull it down. For 
an officer to be overbearing and insult- 
ing in the treatment of enlisted men is 
the act of a coward. He ties the man 
to a tree with the ropes of discipline and 
then strikes him in the face, knowing 
full well that the man cannot strike 
back. Consideration, courtesy and re- 
spect from officers toward enlisted men 
are not incompatible with discipline 
They are parts of our discipline. 

Without initiative and decision, no 
man can expect to lead. In maneuvers, 
you will frequently see, when an emer- 
gency arises, certain men calmly give 
instant orders, which, later, on analysis, 
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prove to be, if not exactly the right 
thing, very nearly the right thing to have 
done. You will see other men in emer- 
gency become badly rattled ; their brains 
refuse to work, or they give a hasty 
order, revoke it, give another, revoke 
that; in short, show every indication of 
being in a blue funk. Regarding the 
first man you may say: “That man is a 
genius. He hasn’t had time to reason 
this thing out. He acts intuitively.” 
Forget it! Genius is merely the ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains. The 
man who was ready is the man who has 
prepared himself. He has studied be- 
forehand the possible situations that 
might arise ; he has made tentative plans 
covering such situations. When he is 
confronted by the emergency, he is 
ready to meet it. He must have suffi- 
cient mental alertness to appreciate the 
problem that confronts him and the 
power of quick reasoning to determine 
what changes are necessary in his 
already formulated plan. He must have 
also the decision to order the execution 
and stick to his orders. Any reason- 
able order in an emergency is better 
than no order. The situation is there. 
Meet it. It is better to do something 
and do the wrong thing than to hesitate, 
hunt around for the right thing to do. 
and wind up by doing nothing at all. 
Having decided on a line of action, 
stick to it. Don’t vacillate. Men have 
no confidence in an officer who doesn’t 
know his own mind. Occasionally you 
will be called upon to meet a situation 
reasonable human being 
could anticipate. If you have prepared 
yourself to meet other emergencies 
which you could anticipate, the mental 
training you have thereby gained will 
enable you to act promptly and with 
calmness. You must frequently act 


which no 


without orders from higher authority. 
Time will not permit you to wait for 
them. Here again enters the importance 
of studying the work of officers above 
you. If you have a comprehensive 
grasp of the entire situation and can 
form an idea of the general plan of 
your superiors, that and your previous 
emergency training will enable you to 
determine that the responsibility is 
yours and to issue the necessary orders 
without delay. 

The element of. personal dignity is 
important in military leadership. Be 
the friend of your men, but do not be- 
come their intimate. Your men should 
stand in awe of you; not fear. If your 
men presume to become familiar it is 
your fault, not theirs. Your actions 
have encouraged them to do so. Above 
all things, don’t cheapen yourself by 
courting their friendship or currying 
their favor. They will despise you for 
it. If you are worthy of their loyalty, 
respect and devotion, they will surely 
give all these without asking. If you 
are not, nothing that you can do will 
win them. 

It is exceedingly difficult for an offi- 
cer to be dignified while wearing a 
dirty, spotted uniform and a three-days 
stubble of whiskers on his face. Such 
a man lacks self-respect, and self- 
respect is an essential of dignity. There 
may be occasions when your work en- 
tails dirty clothes and an unshaven face. 
Your men all look that way. At such 
times there is ample reason for your 
appearance. In fact, it would be a 
mistake to look too clean—they would 
think that you were not doing your 
share. But as soon as this unusual oc- 
casion has passed, set them an example 
of personal neatness. 

Then I would mention courage 
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Moral courage you need as well as phys- 
ical courage—that kind of moral cour- 
age which enables you to adhere with- 
out faltering to a determined course of 
action, which your judgment has indi- 
cated as the one best suited to secure 
the desired results. You will find many 
times, especially in action, that, after 
having issued your orders to do a cer- 
tain thing, you will be beset by misgiv- 
ings and doubts; you will see, or think 
you see, other and better means for ac- 
complishing the object sought. You 
will be strongly tempted to change them. 
Don’t do it until it is clearly manifested 
that your first orders were radically 
For, if you do, you will be 
again worried by doubts as to the effi- 
cacy of your second orders. Every 
time you change your orders without 
reason, you weaken your 
authority and impair the confidence of 
Have the moral courage to 
stand by your order and see it through. 
Moral courage further demands that 
you assume the responsibility for your 
own acts. If your subordinates have 
loyally carried out your orders, and the 
movement you directed is a failure, the 
failure is yours, not theirs. Yours 
would have been the honor, had it heen 
successful. Take the blame if it re- 
sults in disaster. Don’t try to shift it 
to a subordinate and make him the goat. 
That is a cowardly act. 

Furthermore, you will need moral 
courage to determine the fate of those 
under you. You will frequently be 
called upon for recommendations for 
the promotion or demotion of officers 
and noncommissioned officers in your 
immediate command. Keep clearly in 
mind your personal integrity and the 
duty you owe your country. Do not 
let yourself be deflected from a strict 


wrong. 


obvious 


your men. 


sense of justice by feeling of personal 
friendship. If your own brother is 
your second lieutenant, and you find 
him unfit to hold his commission, elim- 
inate him. If you don’t, your lack of 
moral courage may result in the loss of 
valuable lives. If, on the other hand, 
you are called upon for a recommenda- 
tion concerning a man whom, for per- 
sonal reasons, you thoroughly dislike, 
do not fail to do him full justice. 
member that your aim is the general 
good, not the satisfaction of an indi- 
vidual grudge. 

I am taking it for granted that you 
have physical courage. 


Re- 


I need not tell 
you how necessary that is. Courage is 
more than bravery. Bravery is fear- 
the The 
merest dolt may be brave, because he 


lessness absence of fear. 
lacks the mentality to appreciate his 
danger; he doesn’t know enough to be 
afraid. Courage, however, is that firm- 
ness or spirit, that moral backbone 
which, while fully appreciating the dan- 
ger involved, nevertheless goes on with 
the undertaking. 
courage is mental and moral. 
be cold all over; 
tremble; your legs 
knees be ready to 
fear. If, nevertheless, you go forward, 
if in spite of this physical defection you 
contiuue to lead your men against the 


Bravery is physical; 
You may 
your hands may 
may quake; your 


give way—that is 


enemy, you have courage. 
cal manifestations of fear 
away. 


The physi- 

will 
You may never experience them 
but once. They are the “buck-fever” 
of the hunter who tries to shoot his 
first deer. 
them. 

A number of years ago, while taking 
a course in demolitions, the class of 
which I was a member was handling 
dynamite. The instructor said, regard- 


pass 


You must not give way to 
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ing its manipulation, “I must caution 
you gentlemen to be careful in the use 
of these explosives. One man has but 
And so I would caution 
If you give way to the fear that 
will doubtless beset you in your first 
action, if you show the white feather, 
if you let your men go forward while 
you hunt a shell-crater, you will never 
again have the opportunity of leading 
those men. 


one accident.” 
you. 


Use judgment in calling on your men 
for displays of physical courage or 
bravery. Don’t ask man to go 
where you would not go yourself. If 
your common-sense tells you that the 
place is too dangerous for you to ven- 
ture into, then it is.too dangerous for 
him. You know his life is as valuable 
to him as yours is to you. Occasionally 
some of your men must be exposed to 
danger which you cannot share. A mes- 
sage must be taken across a fire-swept 
zone. If your 
men know you and you know that you 
are “right,” you will never lack volun- 
teers, for they will know your heart is 
in your work, that you are giving your 


any 


You call for volunteers. 


country the best you have, that you 
would willingly carry the message your- 
self if you could. Your example and 
enthusiasm will have inspired them. 
Lastly, if you aspire to leadership, | 
would urge you to study men. Get 
under their skins and find out what is 
inside. Some men are quite different 
from what they appear to be on the 
surface. Determine the workings of 
their minds. Much of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee’s success as a leader may be 
ascribed to his ability as a psychologist. 
He knew most of his opponents from 
West Point days, knew the workings 
of their minds, and he believed that 
they would do certain things under cer- 
tain circumstances. In nearly every 
case he was able to anticipate their 
movements and block the execution. 
You cannot know your opponent in this 


war in the same way. But you can 
know your own men. You can study 
each to determine wherein lies his 


strength and his weakness, which man 
can be relied upon to the last gasp and 
which cannot. Know your men. Know 


your business. Know yourself! 


D 
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HE German communiques have 
repeatedly emphasized the fact 
that the English artillery fire in 
the region of Dixmude has increased in 
a striking manner in violence during 
the last few days. If a noticeably more 
violent fire is begun on a part of the 
front which been 
relatively quiet, it may be assumed as 


battle hitherto has 
being very probable that the British 
have planned there a new point of at- 
tack. At present, however, the tactical 
conditions at Dixmude are very unfa- 
vorable for the British. The city itself, 
which is in German hands, lies on the 
eastern edge of the great inundated 
stretch of territory, which the English 
themselves—now to their extreme dis- 
comfort—are responsible for flooding. 

Only two paved roads cross this re- 
gion, in the north the one leading from 
Furnes via Pervyse to St. Pierre 
Capelle, and the one from Pervyse to 
Dixmude. Immediately to the west of 
Dixmude the railway lines of Neuport 
and Furnes come together. On both 
sides of these approaching roads lies 
a slimy swamp, which during the pres- 
ent rainy weather is by far more im- 
passible than in the summer. Anyone 
trying to wade through it at the shallow- 
est places sinks in up to his hips. If 
the English really plan to attack there, 
they will be obliged to widen the nar- 
row road from Dixmude in order to 
secure farther to the east sufficient space 
to bring up their troops. The little paths 
that lead through the marsh may be 
considered as negligible quantities so 


far as movements of 
cerned. 

If the English really intend to make 
the region around Dixmude the central 
point of their battles, in spite of the 
tactical difficulties which they will meet 
there, they must have weighty reasons 
indeed for doing so. It would be con- 
ceivable that the road to Bruges—their 
next great objective—by way of Thur 
hout would appear more open to them 
as soon as they had first forced their 
way through at Dixmude. The way 
by the road from Roulers to Menin 
has been closed to them so often, and 
in so bloody a manner, that they per- 
haps hesitate to try it again, with their 
chances of success so greatly diminished 

Perhaps in view of public opinion in 
England they think of nothing but se 
curing a new great field of battle, where 
they can impose fictitious successes on 
the world. There is not much time for 
comprehensive operations, and the rain 
If, then, the at- 
tack on Dixmude is to be transferred 
from the realm of probability into that 
of fact, it would seem that it might be 
Cer- 
tain movements of troops which our 
fliers have observed allow us to con- 
clude that an attack by individual bodies 
of British troops, particularly by artil- 


is falling in torrents. 


expected in the very near future. 


lery, is, as a matter of fact, about to 
be made. 

The German aviators have also ascer- 
tained the fact that the majority of the 
English fliers are showing themselves 
recently in the region about Dixmude, 
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whereas hitherto they have showed a_ free will within the German lines be- 
preference for the district to the south cause he did not feel equal to the task 
of the Houthoulst Wood. imposed on him. Amateur fliers, more- 
A visit to the Richthofen aviation over, almost always lose their sense of 
camp gave me an opportunity of seeing direction when the glare of searchlights 
the marvelous development of this new is cast upon them, and lose their way 
arm of the service. Concerning the in the aerial sea. 
technical excellence nothing must be We are, moreover, continually in- 
said. The two von Richthofens, a pair creasing the number of our aircraft 
of noble brothers, inform me that the and of our aviators. Anyone who has 
sritish fliers are superior to the French, seen their lean, sinewy forms, their 
but that after the occurrence to them faces full of energy, and their flashing 
of many sad events, they are now less_ eyes, will become very vividly aware of 
bold, and maintain, as it were, a certain what splendid human material they are. 
degree of reticence. For guarding The previously mentioned inventive 
against whole squadrons, which could spirit has made astounding progress in 
be over the German fronts in an as- all departments. Let me mention but 
tonishingly short time, there are German three more examples. 
squadrons in the first line, either flying It is, of course, of very great im- 
or ready to fly. If they only rose from portance to locate the position of a 
the regular airdromes, they would hostile battery on the map. ‘The fire 
arrive too late. Jt has been made feasi- is now observed from three to five dif- 
ble to give them instructions by wire- ferent places, and lines of direction for 


less. Flashlights and other devices strive such-and-such sector on the map are 
to accomplish the same thing. The _ given to the “Lichtmesstrupp,” so-called 
spirit of invention does not rest. (photometric section). These lines will 


As to the simultaneous calling out of intersect on the map, or, at worst, show 
about 20,000 American fliers, Captain a small incorrect triangle which can 
von Richthofen expressed himself as_ easily be corrected. From its room the 
being without any uneasiness. In the “Lichtmesstrupp” gives the location on 
first place he thought he could calcu- the map of the hostile batteries to its 
late on about 25 per cent of them becom- own batteries. The points of impact 
ing unserviceable on account of the long of the shells from the latter are then 
journey. In the next place he pointed shown by a similar triangulation. 
out the impossibility of raising 20,000 The distance is also determined by the 
experienced pilots. The training of new “Shallmesstrupp,” or section for meas- 
men is very difficult, takes much time uring sound. The process depends on 
and brings costly losses. They will be the law of the propagation of sound. 
absolutely lacking in judgment of war The report of the discharge is also 
conditions, especially at first. In order heard from various points of observa- 
to illustrate the effect of the lack of tion, and is communicated by telephone 
experience, the following example was to the “Shallmesstrupp.” This “trupp” 
related to me: An English aviator, who | determines the distance accurately by a 
only a few weeks before was ye ingenious system of calculations 
behind a counter, descended of his ownjjjthat take into account the weather and 
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wind conditions. This calculation takes 
place quickly and accurately with the 
help of tables already worked out. 

One is astonished when the locations 
of the hostile batteries can be given with 
minute accuracy from the room where 
the calculations are made. The third 
and still more important invention is 
a railway that can be transported and 
easily put together. This leads from 
the broad gauge lines in a hundred 
ramifications to the batteries farthest to 
the front. By this device the gunners 
are spared the labor of dragging the 
heavy shells from the places where the 
munitions are loaded to the firing bat- 
teries. The 60-centimeter lines go to 
the very front. It is not advisable to 
give further details about the material 
and the construction, although the Brit- 
ish also must have knowledge of this 
system of transportation. 

Not only in the technical field but 
also in the field of tactics does one find 
at every step striking innovations. For 
instance, one now often dispenses with 
bombproof protection for the pieces ot 
artillery. They stand on foundations 
right out in the open. One takes good 
care, however, to screen them from the 
eyes of enemy aviators. It is almost 
unbelievable to what means one has had 
resource in trying to accomplish this. 
In this class belongs the system of 
“camouflage,” that is, of deceptions 
that are intended to deceive the enemy. 

Often a single piece will be exposed 
and then disappear quickly as soon as 
the enemy returns its fire. It often 
happens that he continues to do so, even 
when the piece at which he was firing 
has long since changed its position. An 
entirely new feature is that individual 
field pieces during the course of a battle 
venture out into the crater field and 


deliver their fire at a distance of only 
a few hundred meters. This mode of 
fighting presupposes the greatest self- 
sacrifice; this trait is, however, abun- 
dantly in evidence. 

Crater fighting has also called forth 
simultaneously an important innovation 
in the case of the infantry. It has done 
away with the use of hand grenades, 
because in the confused battle region 
they are a menace to friend and foe 
alike. One has found British orders to 
troops which prohibit absolutely the tak- 
ing along of hand grenades into crater 
fighting. They are replaced by a very 
large number of extremely light ma- 
chine guns, namely, Lewis guns. The 
German defense has kept step with this, 
but in addition allows each man to take 
along a number of hand grenades. The 
consumption of ordinary infantry am- 
munition has sunk to a minimum; on 
the other hand, the consumption of ar- 
tillery ammunition has attained enor- 
mous proportions on the German side 
also. In order to give an approximate 
idea, we May mention the fact that on 
the great battle day of July 30, not less 
than 135,000 were fired. On 
August 16, September 20, and October 
6, the amount was not less. 


shells 


It may be mentioned, as being worthy 
of note, that during the course of one 
of these battles the principal ammuni- 
tion depot was struck by fifty heavy 
aerial bombs, but spite of that 
fact 100,000 shells, etc., were sent from 
it to the front. 


in 


The tanks are practically played out. 
Our artillery holds them in check. They 
have lost the original “terror” which 
they used to spread. One leaves this 
craft turned upside down or smashed 
for our troops to work their pleasure on. 


We have also noticed that the English 
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occupants of the tanks left their dan- 
gerous armored prisons betimes. The 
British are said to have difficulty in fill- 
ing the ranks of the crews of the tanks. 
Evidently the English have lost their 
keenness for this sort of sport. 

If one stops to think that every Ger- 
man battalion has four mine throwers, 
and every company six machine guns, 
not to mention the grenade throwers 
and similar devices for throwing pro- 
jectiles, one can form some conception 
of the noise that a battle makes whose 
keynote is formed by the booming 
thousands of artillery on both sides. It 
is a storming and a thundering, which 
one of our officers compared with the 
majestic roar of Niagara Falls when one 
stands in its immediate vicinity. 





Much as our Flanders troops are oc- 
cupied by their own battles, neverthe- 
less they pay close attention to the 
Italian field of operations. The ques- 
tion whether after the fall of the great 
camp at Gemona, Pieve di Cadore will 
also fall soon, whether after that a new 
battle will take place between Taglia- 
mento and Piave—all these are questions 
that occupy the minds of the troops 
here. No one here believes that any 
active, direct help on the part of the 
British to the Italians can be given. As 
a matter of fact, Field Marshal Haig 
will not be able to do without a single 
man here. Today, November 5, a tre- 
mendous drumfire awakens us from 
sleep. The troops expect a great 
battle today. 
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Commutation 


(Scenario of an Unfinished Drama in Four Acts) 
DRAMATIS PERSON Az 
Pusiic Opinion, An omnipotent sovereign. 
ConcREss, a minister of Public Opinion. 
War DEPARTMENT, an unnatural father. 
TreasuRY DEPARTMENT, a brother of War Department. 
REGULAR Army, eldest son of War Department. 


NATIONAL Guarp ) 


NATIONAL ARMY Younger brothers of Regular Army. 


RESERVE CorPs 


Act I 


Public Opinion, desirous of being 
just to all his subjects and observing 
the neglected condition of Regular 
Army, causes Congress to enact the 
following laws: 


At all posts and stations where there 
are public quarters belonging to the 
United States, officers may be furnished 
with quarters in kind in such public 
quarters, and not elsewhere, by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, assigning 
to the officers of each grade respectively, 
such number of rooms as is stated in 
the following table, namely: second 
lieutenants, two rooms; first lieutenants, 
three rooms; captains, four rooms; 
majors, five rooms; lieutenant colonels, 
six rooms; colonels, seven rooms ; briga- 
dier generals, eight rooms; major gen- 
erals, nine rooms; lieutenant generals, 
ten rooms. (34 U. S. Stats., 1168.) 

At all places where there are no pub- 
lic quarters available, commutation for 
the authorized allowance therefor shall 
be paid to commissioned officers, and 
members of the Nurse Corps, at the 
rate of $12 per room per month. (38 
U. S. Stats, 1069.) 

Hereafter officers temporarily absent 
on duty in the field shall not lose their 
right to quarters or commutation there- 
for at their permanent station while so 


Scene—The United States 


temporarily absent. (Act of Feb. 27, 
1893, 27 U.S. Stats., 480.) 


Act Il 

For many years Regular Army lives 
secure in the belief that the generosity 
of Public Opinion has assured him and 
his family a decent living by supple- 
menting his relatively small pay with 
an allowance which is the equivalent 
of pay. His belief that this allowance 
is an integral part of his real income, 
is confirmed by the decision of Treas- 
ury Department that 


Commutation of quarters are subject 
to taxation, and shall be returned as 
income, and 

When quarters are furnished in kind 
of a less number of rooms than the 
number allowed by law, the money 
equivalent only of the number of rooms 
actually assigned shall be returned as 
income. When quarters are furnished 
in kind of a greater number of rooms 
than the number allowed by law, it is 
to be assumed that the excess number 
is assigned for the convenience of the 
Government, and the money equivalent 
only of the number of rooms allowed 
by law shall be returned as income. 
(Treasury Decision 2090, December 14, 
1914.) 


Regular Army’s belief that Congress 
intended the term “public quarters” to 
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be construed as “permanent quarters” 
suitable for occupancy by his family is 
confirmed by the decision of Treasury 
Department that 


The money value of tent or other 
temporary shelter when serving in the 
field shall not be considered as income. 
(Letter of December 8, 1914, from 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to Major James Canby, Q. M. C.) 
i. e., if officers are not furnished with 
quarters in kind or commutation there- 
for their taxable income is reduced by 
a definite amount, viz., the amount of 
commutation which the law authorizes. 


Act Ill 


In the course of time there arises a 
necessity for a large increase in the 
appropriation for commutation. Regu- 
lar Army is required to serve under 
unusual National Guard, 
National Army, and Reserve Corps are 
born and become entitled to the same 
pay and allowances as Regular Army. 
War Department becomes alarmed, and, 
on his own responsibility, issues the 
following orders, the general effect of 
which is to deprive Regular Army, 
National Guard, National Army, and 
Reserve Corps of their legal rights 
with respect to commutation: 


conditions ; 


The term “public quarters” is to be 
construed as embracing tent quarters, 
and when serving under conditions 
where tent quarters are furnished com- 
mutation cannot accrue except where 
the nature of the service comes within 
the scope of the Act of February 27, 
1893 (27 Stats., 480), which provides 
that “officers temporarily absent in the 
field shall not lose their right to quarters 
or commutation therefor at their per- 
manent stations while so temporarily 
absent. (General Orders 35, War De- 
partment, 1915.) 

Duty with troops in the field during 
the present war is not temporary duty. 
All duty with troops of any kind in the 


field, at home, or abroad, during the 
present war will be considered as not 
temporary duty in the field in contem- 
plation of the Act of Congress approved 
February 27, 1893, which provides, 
etc. Under this decision no 
officer or enlisted man on duty in the 
field can have any official station else- 
where within the meaning and contem- 
plation of the laws and regulations re- 
lating to the allowance of quarters or 
commutation thereof, but while on such 
duty his rights as to quarters will be 
as prescribed for field service. (Para- 
graph II, Bulletin 35, War Department, 
1917.) 


Act IV 


The final act of this drama is yet to 
be written. Four possible forms sug- 
gest themselves: 

FIRST FORM 

War Department finally comes to 
realize that the efficiency of a military 
force is certain to be impaired if its 
officers are left to feel that they are the 
victims of injustice, and knowing that 
at the bar of Public Opinion he cannot 
plead “dollars saved” to the charge of 
“efficiency lost,” he asks Congress to 
make sufficient appropriations to per- 
mit the payment of commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light to all officers 
on field duty unless their dependents 
are furnished quarters in kind. The 
fairness of this request is so apparent 
that it is granted with little or no oppo- 
sition. Regular Army and his brothers 
then go forth to battle with renewed 
zeal efficiency, no longer disturbed by 
fears for the welfare of their de- 
pendents. 

SECOND FORM 


Same as the first, except that Con- 
gress proves to be more just and far- 
sighted than War Department and 
makes the necessary appropriations on 
his own initiative. 
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THIRD FORM 


War Department and Congress, deaf 
to the cries of justice and blind to the 
effect of injustice on military efficiency, 
refuse to act, but Puble Opinion learns 
of the situaton and is greatly incensed 
because his instructions have been nulli- 
fied. 


lar Army and his brothers be provided 


Forthwith he directs that Regu- 


for on the same basis in time of war 
as in time of peace. 


FOURTH FORM 


Similar to the third, except that Pub- 
lic Opinion proves to have grown selfish 
and ungrateful, and views the situation 
of his army officers with indifference. 
He declines to overrule War Depart- 
ment and Congress with the inevitable 
effect—discontent, resentment, impaired 
efficiency, and (?). 


The foregoing statement of the com- 
mutation problem is fanciful in form, 
but decidedly real in substance. From 
the laws and regulations quoted it is 
apparent that the effect of the present 
War Department policy is to decrease 
the pay of every officer who is on duty 
with a tactical unit at a camp or can- 
tonment either at abroad, 
while the pay of officers not on duty 
with troops remains the same as in time 


home or 


of peace. No pacifist could contrive a 
more discouraging handicap to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war than to 
cut the pay of officers nearly 25 per cent 
as soon as they start to fight or to teach 
others how to fight, and this at a time 
when their situation and that of their 
dependents makes them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the disastrous effects of the 
rapid and great increase in the cost of 
living. 


To those who think that we exagger- 
ate the injurious effect of inadequate 


pay on military efficiency, it may be 
enlightenment to ponder on the words 
of Washington, written at Harlem 
Heights on February 24, 1776, and ad- 
dressed to Congress with the object of 
urging upon that body the importance 
of a good corps of officers, with pay 
corresponding to their merit and sacri- 
fices : 


A soldier reasoned with upon the 
goodness of the cause he is engaged in 
and the inestimable rghts he is con- 
tending for, hears you with patience 
and acknowledges the truth of your ob- 
servations, but adds that is of no more 
importance to him than to others. The 
ofhcer makes you the same reply, with 
the further remark that his pay will not 
support him, and he cannot ruin him- 
self and family to serve his country, 
where every member of the commu- 
nity is equally interested and benefitted 
by his labors. The few, therefore, who 
act upon principles of disinterestedness, 
comparatively speaking, are no more 
than a drop in the ocean. 

It becomes evident to me, then, that, 
as this contest is not likely to be the 
work of a day, as the war must be 
carried on systematically, and to do it 
you must have good officers, there are 
no other possible means to obtain them 
but by establishing your army on a per- 
manent footing and giving your officers 
good pay. 

Is it not folly to assume that liberty 
and democracy are more sacred and in- 
spiring in 1918 than in 1776, and must 
we not recognize that now, as then, 
officers are only human, and that they 
will not serve efficiently if they are left 
to feel that service for their country 
means ruin for their families? 

When remedial action is proposed 
there always arises the question: What 
will be the cost? This question cannot 
be answered fully without disclosing 
information of value to the enemy, but 
it is answered in part by the figures in 


Table 1. 
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Tasie 1—Showing the Difference in Average Monthly Pay (Including Commutation of 
Quarters, Heat, and Light) of Officers on Duty at Washington, and Others of Like 
Grade on Duty with Troops at Camp Meade, a Few Miles Distant. 


Monthly premium | Per cent of reduc- 


Grode Monthly pay at | Monthly pay at| for privilege of tion in pay for 
j Washington Camp Meade serving with service with 
troops troops 
Second lieutenant... . $173.66 $141.67 $31.99 18 
First lieutenant 212.79 166.67 46.12 22 
Captain....... ane ee 259.74 200 . 00 59.74 23 
Major...... 5% 323.27 250.00 73.27 23 
Lieutenant colonel. 378.83 281.67 87.16 24 
RIES ane ane ec 444.14 333 .33 110.81 25 
Brigadier general... . 614.01 500.00 114.01 19 
Major general....... 794.36 666 . 66 127.70 19 


From the foregoing table it can be 
computed that the aggregate monthly 
loss of pay to the officers belonging to 
the Camp Meade division is $45,428.96, 
and the yearly loss $545,147.52. For 
other divisions corresponding figures 
will differ only in so far as difference 
in geographical location affects the al- 
lowance for heat and light. 

If it is assumed that the same pro- 
portion of grades exists in all troops 
as in divisional troops, we may use the 
above figures to determine 

(a) That for every thousand officers 
on duty with troops the monthly loss 
of pay is approximately $48,145. 

(b) That for the same officers the 
yearly loss of pay is $577,740. 


(c) That for the officers of every 
force of 500,000 enlisted men the yearly 
loss of pay is $10,124,952. 

(d) That an annual appropriation of 
not less than $20,000,000 will be re- 
quired to pay commutation of quarters, 
heat, and light to the officers of each 
million men. 

The price of justice is high, but to 
the watchdogs of the Treasury we say, 
“Who should pay—the man who fights 
or the man who stays at home? Are 
you willing to place yourself on record 
as favoring reduction in the pay of the 
fighting man from whose services and 
Remember the 
fighting man asks justice, not charity.” 


sacrifices you profit? 


D 
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Range Finding 


I have tried to find a simple, conve- 
nient, and available method for a soldier 
to estimate a range. The musketry rule 
does not fill the requirements in the 
present system of trench fighting where 
it will always be difficult or impossible 
to measure the base required, and it 
will be difficult to train men in its use. 

Therefore, I use the front sight 
blade of the U. S. rifle, Model 1917, 
the part above the stud, and I find that 
from the point of the pistol grip to the 
front sight is 36 inches. This is about 
the point above which the eye will be 
when aiming. I find that the height 
of the front sight blade is 0.175 inch, 
and that the sight covers from the top 
of a man’s hat to his chest, or 17 inches 
at 100 yards; waist, or 34 inches at 200 
yards; knees, or 52 inches at 300 yards; 
feet, or 70 inches at 400 yards. 

I now turn the rifle sideways, look 
through the peep-sight, and keep the 
eye the same distance, 36 inches, from 
the sight by having my right forefinger 
over the point of the pistol grip and 
my thumb at right angles touching the 
outer edge of the socket of my right 
eye. The thickness of the blade of the 
front sight is 0.075 inch, and extends 
from top of hat to lower edge of belt, 
or 37 inches at 500 yards; to middle of 
thigh, or 44 inches at 600 yards; to 
knee, or 52 inches at 700 yards; to calf, 
or 60 inches at 800 yards; to feet, or 
67 inches at 900 yards. 

Now I know I may seldom see a man 
standing at these ranges so I estimate 
where the balance of his body will be 
when I see his head and estimate to his 
imaginary chest, waist, knees, or feet, 


or I may remember that he was as high, 
twice as high, or half as high as a 
brush, stake or other object near where 
I saw him, and I estimate to that ob- 
ject or fraction of the object. 

I consider a man’s body divided into 
four equal length of 17 inches each, his 
chest, waist, knees, and feet for the 
short ranges, when I use the height of 
front sight as my unit of measurement; 
and when I use the thickness of the 
front sight, the distance from his waist 
to his feet is divided into five equal 
parts of about 7 inches each.—M. L. 
CrimMins, Lieutenant Colonel, Inf. 


® 


Information as to Uniform and 
Equipment for Officers in France 
HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN EXPEDITION- 
ARY FORCES 
France, Nov. 16, 1917. 

Uniform and equipment for officers 
are prescribed in U. R. with specific 
reference to paragraphs 29, 92, and 93, 
and to parts III and IV; in compilation 
of G. O. W. D., Par. 318, and in G. O. 
39, W. D., 1915. Table XXVI. 

Field allowance of baggage is given 
in A. R. 1123 and 1136, as modified by 
Telegram No. 7323 W. D., June 25, 
1917. The latter provides: 

(a) That the allowances prescribed 
for grades above captain shall cover 
everything necessary. 

(b) That the allowance for grades 
below major, and for contract surgeons, 
acting dental surgeons, and veterinaries, 
shall be 250 pounds; and shall cover 
everything necessary, except horse 
equipment. 

The uniform and equipment for field 
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service are prescribed for duty in 
France. (Attention to Note 3, page 
66, U. R., which prescribes, for field 
duty, the leather belt and attachments 
for certain officers.) 

Omit O. D. cotton and mosquito 
head nets. 

Only cavalry officers on duty with 
troops armed with the saber will need 
sabers. 

Add the following garrison articles: 
cap, riding gloves, and some linen shirts, 
collars and cuffs. Illuminated cials on 
watch and compass are desirable. There 
should be a camp chair; a lamp, or lan- 
tern, for oil or gasoline; a flash light 
(with extra batteries) ; a fountain pen, 
paper and envelopes; a canvas or rub- 
ber tub, for sponge bath. 

Bedding should include 4 blankets; 
1 comfortable. 

Clothing should include heavy and 
medium weight, O. D. wool, uniform; 
light and heavy wool socks; cotton and 
heavy wool underwear; an overcoat, 
wool lined; a vest of leather or flannel ; 
a knitted toque; 1 pair rubber hip boots, 
with moccasins reaching the ankle; 1 
pair Arctic overshoes ; 2 pairs shoes for 
wear inside Arctics; 2 pairs very heavy 
hobnailed marching shoes, or trench 
boots large enough to take heavy wool 
socks. These boots should be laced in 
instep, and such boots may be worn by 
all officers at all times. Those laced 
all the way up are authorized, but in 
cities they may be worn only in inclem- 
ent weather. 

There is much cold, damp, raw 
weather. ‘Two pairs of wool socks in 
the moccasins will probably be the rule. 
The body must be kept warm without 
loss of freedom of movement. 

It is advised that the slicker have a 


detachable lining of heavy wool or 
fleece. 

The overcoat and raincoat (slicker), 
for officers in the trenches, should be 
of the same appearance as those worn 
by the men. The English trench coat 
is satisfactory provided it can be ob- 
tained. It answers the combined re- 
quirements of overcoat and raincoat, 
and has a lining that can be worn 
separately. 

A leather portfolio, for officers habit- 
ually carrying papers, is desirable. 

In addition to the prescribed field 
belt, the Sam Brown belt with single 
sling will be needed by all officers. The 
proper type may be obtained in France. 

As far as practicable, all of the above 
should be procured in the States. 

Officers should bring the professional 
books, papers, and manuals that they 
consider most important. 

Steel helmets and gas masks will be 
supplied in France. 

All containers should be very plainly 
stencilled with officer’s name, rank and 
organization. The transit of baggage 
should, as far as practicable, be looked 
after personally. 


® 

Rifle is the First and © Foremost 

Weapon 

“Some people,” said the sergeant, 
“thinks that the only things that matter 
in this “ere war is bombs, an’ they're 
bomb-dotty. I’ve ’eard tell of chaps at 
the front comin’ away from a shell-’ole 
because they’d used up all their bombs, 
though they ’adn’t fired a shot from 
their rifles. An’ then there’s people 
thinks that nothink matters but artillery, 
or tanks, or gas ‘elmets, or bayonets, 
or any old thing wot they ’appen to 
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take a partic’lar interest in. Now I’m 
not a bloomin’ specialist; I’m a soldier ; 
an’ I say the rifle’s the first an’ fore- 
most weapon that the soldier ‘as to use. 


Limits of Bombs 


“Mind, I don’t object to bombs. 
Bombs is all right when they 
‘it the "Uns, of course, not when they 
‘it me but bombs ’as their 
limits, an’ them limits is soon reached. 
Bombs is ’eavy to start off with, an’ 
you ‘ave to be a ell of a chap to ‘url 
one with accuracy more’n sixty or 
seventy yards. See wot I mean? But 
it ain’t like that with a rifle. A bullet 
ain’t as ’eavy as a bomb, an’ it goes 
a darn sight further an’ a darn sight 
quicker. While you're foolin’ about 
with a bomb, gettin’ the pin out an’ 
the wind up, you can ’ave a bullet in 
that "Un. An’ what’s more, let me tell 
you, the "Un can’t catch the bullet in ’is 
‘and an’ ‘url it back at you, same’s as 
some of ’em ’ave done with bombs! 

“Chaps that’s been well trained in 
musketry, like the chaps that was in 
the retreat, is as good as machine guns, 
an’ when you ‘ear anybody runnin’ 
about sayin’ as ‘ow the rifle ’as been 
superseded by bombs or some other 
stunt like that, just you laugh. Of 
course, if it’s a officer wot says it, you 
needn’t laugh too ostentatious, but 
laugh all the same. Sort of mentally, 
see! 

“Now, ’ow does a man get good at 
musketry. Eh! You don’t know. 
Well, I'll tell you. It ain’t by a vision 
from ’eaven, or by bein’ a good boy an’ 
writin’ ‘ome to mother reg’lar every 
Toosday. No more it ain't by sittin’ 
in the canteen until you’re soaked an’ 
sodden an’ ’ave to be ’oofed out. If 
any of you ’ere thinks all you got to do 


is to pull the trigger an’ leave the rifle 
to do the rest, then I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, you’re wot I call a bit thick in the 
clear—in other words, jolly near dotty. 


Reason for Everything 


“The way to get good at musketry is 
to practise musketry till you're pretty 
near sick of it. You got to get slick. 
Some of you chaps thinks all this drill 
you're gettin’ is a lot of ’umbug. Well, 
it ain’t. When you've been a bit longer 
in the Army you'll learn that there ain’t 
nothink done ‘ere without a reason. 
We ’aven’t time to explain all the rea- 
sons to you because our friend Fritz 
over there ’as to be attended to quick, 
but you can take it from me that there 
is a reason, an’ a good reason, too. An’ 
if I make you spend hours rapid loadin’ 
with these ’ere dummies, it ain’t because 
I can’t think of nothink better for you 
to do. It’s because the quicker you get 
at that, the quicker you'll lay ole 
Fritz out! 

“You take my advice—treat your 
rifle as if it was your father an’ your 
mother an’ your wife an’ your children, 
an’ if you do that it’ll treat you decent; 
but if not keepin’ it clean, or cleanin’ 
it any’ow, it'll let you down just when 
you don’t want to be let down. Rifles 
’as their feelin’s same as wot you ‘ave; 
you got to yoomer ‘em. 

“If you start treatin’ a rifle as if it 
was a machine, which it ain’t, you'll be 
the one to suffer for it. Treat it like 
a yooman bein’, an’ it’ll serve you faith- 
ful. An’ remember this, no matter wot 
anybody says, the soldier’s best friend 
is is old rifle. There ain’t anythink in 
this world to beat it. We will now do 
a little rapid loadin’. "Iggins, go an’ 
fetch the ground sheets !”—E-x., British 
Press. 
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The Duties of an Officer—Know- 
ledge and Character’ 


In laying before you some remarks 
on the duties of an officer, I would be- 
gin by impressing on you the great im- 
portance of your work. You must real- 
ize that, however good and skilful the 
disposition may be, battles must be won 
by fighting ; the heroism, skill, and firm- 
ness of the most junior officers will have 
the most far-reaching results. 

Yeu are responsible for the success- 
ful leading of your men in battle; you 
are responsible for their safety, as far 
as this can be insured, while gaining 
success in battle; you are responsible 
for their health, for their comfort, for 
their good behavior and discipline. 
Finally, and not least, you are respon- 
sible for maintaining the honor of 
England, for doing all you can to insure 
the security of England, and of our 
women and our children after us. 

To bear all these responsibilities suc- 
cessfully, you must acquire, first, knowl- 
edge. You must know what to do and 
how to do it, in order to lead your men 
with success and honor, and protect 
them from destruction or loss which 
will be suffered if you are ignorant of 
your work and of your profession. 
° Secondly, you must acquire 
character—that is, resolution, self-con- 
fidence, self-sacrifice—in order to in- 
spire your men by your example, sus- 
tain their courage in danger by your 
example, and their endurance in hard- 
ships by your example. 

Now as regards the first—Knowledge 
—remember two things. . . . (1) 
Knowledge is not a heaven-sent gift; it 
is the outcome of study, hard work, and 


thought. (2) It is an absolute necessity 
to you as an officer. It is the founda- 
tion of your own character, for with- 
out it you cannot gain self-confidence. 
You must know your job. If you do 
not you can have no confidence in your- 
self, and the men can, and will, have no 
confidence in you either. Knowledge 
is therefore the first great essential for 
your capacity to command your men. 

The men must have confidence 
in their officer. They must feel not 
only that he knows his job, but also 
that he will set the example of courage, 
self-sacrifice, and cheerfulness, and that 
he will look after their welfare and 
comfort. It was to help you to do this 
that these tactical schools have been 
started. 

Now as regards the second require- 

ment of an officer—character. 
The character of the officer is the foun- 
dation of the discipline of his men. 
Men can only be commanded success- 
fully by men. No troops ever possessed 
a discipline that was worth a damn— 
that could stand the great disintegrating 
strain of battle—who were commanded 
by weak, slow, irresolute “Old Women.” 
“Old Women” are not confined to per- 
sons who wear petticoats, nor to per- 
sons over 70 years of age. I have met 
“Old Women” in trousers, and of any 
age between 20 and 50. Dow't 
be an “Old Woman,” whatever else you 
may be. 

Discipline —The creation ef disci- 
pline and the maintenance of discipline 
are among your most important duties. 
Your orders, and the orders given by 
your N. C. O.’s, must always be obeyed 
without hesitation, with energy and with 





*An address in the field. These formed the foundation of an address which was lately 
delivered by a senior officer of the British Army to a school for young officers, “Somewhere 


in France.” 
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cheerfulness. Never pass any lapse 
from duty, however trivial, without 
taking notice of it. Drop hard on 
to slackness, disobedience, slovenliness. 
Never stand any rot or nonsense. Insist 
on great cleanliness, on great alertness, 
quickness, and cheerfulness. 

I don’t want you to go away, how- 
ever, with the idea that the men must 
be treated like dogs—very far from it. 
You don’t want to curse or damn every 
time you notice things wrong. Some- 
times a word of encouragement, or a 
patient listening to an explanation, or 
a smile when pointing out the fault, 
will go a long way. Remember that, 
though we are officers and the men are 
privates, still we are all comrades in the 
great dangers and the great struggle; 
make the men feel that you realize this 
comradeship and love it. 

But you cannot be too particular in 
insisting on a smart, alert, cheerful ap- 
pearance, and on the prompt and willing 
accordance of all honors and salutes. 
It is only that company or that battalion 
which shows attention to all this which 
really does possess discipline. Without 
discipline, no body of men will stand 
an hour of real danger. . . . These 
matters of appearance and respect to 
officers are not eye-wash. They are the 
outward and visible sign of the inward 
and spiritual grace, as the parson says! 

The Officer’ Looking-Glass—The 
company or the battalion is the best 
looking-glass of its officers. In the com- 
pany and the battalion you see the image 
of the officers—you see yourselves. 
When you note a company on the march 
—slack-looking, miserable, dirty, slow, 
and almost sulky in coming to attention, 
with half a dozen stragglers creeping 
on behind, and the officers and N.C.O.’s 
taking no notice—you can tell at once 





that these are bad officers, and that no 
discipline and no energy exist there. On 
the contrary, when you see a company 
marching well closed up—men with 
heads erect (even though covered with 
mud of trenches), and quick and ener- 
getic in the movements as they come to 
the salute—these show good officers and 
a well-disciplined company. 

When you take your men into action, 
either in ordinary trench warfare or in 
a big attack, all this discipline will repay 
you and your men themselves a thou- 
sand-fold. 

Keep up your own energy and that 
of your men, and maintain the offensive 
spirit most carefully. . . . To do 
this, don’t overlook the fact that one of 
your chief duties is to be always think- 
ing. You have got brains; don’t forget 
to use them. That is what you are an 
officer for. You must always 
be thinking. How can you make the 
trench (or your position, wherever it is) 
more secure, or more comfortable for 
the men? Or how can you attack the 
enemy? Or inflict some blow or loss 
on him? As soon as the thought has 
entered your head, put it into execution ; 
issue the necessary orders, and see them 
energetically carried out. Thus you 
will keep up the spirit of energy and 
of the offensive which are of such im- 
mense importance. All energy 
is born of thought ; therefore remember 
that to think is one of your great duties. 

Try and carry out these principles, 
and put the knowledge you have ac- 
quired here into execution when you 
return to your battalion. Do not over- 
look the fact that—though you must 
possess (and show that you possess) 
decision and resolution in order to instil 
discipline into your men—merely to 
insist on obedience, smartness, and com- 
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pliance with all orders is not sufficient. 
Do not forget that the men are your 
comrades ; and do not overlook the fact 
that the British soldier has a great soul, 
and can and does appreciate what cour- 
age, honor, patriotism, and self-sacrifice 
Talk to your men often 


mean. 


on these great qualities, both in lectures 
and to individuals personally. You will 
always find a ready response, which 
will one day stand you in good stead; 
and, what is more important still, will 
stand England and the Empire in good 
stead. 
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Experience Gained During the En- 
glish-French Offensive 

The article on “The Experience 
Gained During the English-French Of- 
fensive in the Spring of 1917,” in this 
number,” is a translation of a German 
official document. It is of interest not 
only as showing the methods of our 
enemy, but as giving some, at least, of 
the reasons for his change in the 
method of construction of positions for 
defense described in the December, 
1917, number of this journal. Such 
communications as this are issued to 
German commands, and have the valua- 
ble result of informing all concerned of 
new methods which have been found 
valuable, and in correcting erroneous 
methods of procedure. Of course 
methods change, but they do not change 
suddenly. There is a constant develop- 
ment based upon certain principles 
which change slowly, if at all, and such 
documents as this show the principles 
and the difficulties in carrying them out. 
It is our duty to add to those difficul- 
ties, and to execute that duty we should 
know as much as possible of the prin- 
ciples and methods employed to put 
them in effect. Such publications as 
this aid us by showing us what we have 
to meet. 

It is interesting to see that the Ger- 
man Army also is having its troubles 
with paper work. Certainly the artil- 
lery detachment commander, who had 
to keep forty entries a day in his letter 
received book at his battle station, 
would agree with the author of “Com- 
pany Administrative Work,” in this num- 
ber, that it is high time for a change 
in company papers. The French Army 
is having its difficulties also, and the 
military papers which appear there con- 
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stantly denounce the waste of time anc 
paper spent in correspondence. Their 
War Department has issued a number 
of orders directing greater simplifica- 
tion, but the forms to be filled out still 
seem to be coming up to the advancéd 
positions with the ammunition. So the 
Army of the United States is not the 
only one where the continuous click of 
the typewriter has its part in the mighty 
music of battle. 
® 


After the War 


It may be that after the war there 
will be no more armies. If Germany 
should win decisively there would be no 
more—outside of Germany. Fortu- 
nately, that will not happen, but after 
it is all over will there be no more 
armies, will the big guns go into the 
melting pot, and will all the aeroplanes 
be set to work on rural mail routes? 
Perhaps, but the decision will not be 
left to the men who now form the gov- 
ernments of the belligerent states. It 
will be in the hands of the men who 
are now in uniform. It is they who 
will dictate the future policies of the 
world. 

It well may be that all, or at least 
most, of them will be utterly sick of war. 
They will not want to think of war. 
They will want to go home and sleep 
in a bed, eat three meals a day from 
china plates, have a bath when they 
want it, and take up their work where 
they laid it down to take up a rifle. 
That is true enough, but, on the other 
hand, they will know what war really 
is. It will be no abstraction to them. 
They will be like dwellers on the slopes 
of a volcano who have lived through 
an eruption. They will not forget that 
what has been well may be again. 
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Early in the war a Swiss lecturer 
said that “the history of the world is 
that every state robs as much as it can 
—with pauses for digestion and fits of 
weakness which are called peace.” Far 
be it from an officer of the United States 
Army to agree with him, but it is, at 
least, a point of view, and when one 
has seen a series of maps showing the 
changes in boundaries, consequent upon 
the pressures and movements of races 
since the beginning of recorded history, 
changes which so recorded are like the 
marks left by the tide upon a shelving 
beach; one does not feel like saying 
that, at the end of the war, the great 
tides of human life will cease to ebb 
and flood again. 

If we are not to be lapped by a tide- 
less sea, then we must prepare against 
a new flood tide. Shall we do it by 
universal training? Shall we do it by 
the intense training of a selected and 
scientific group who prepare themselves 
to deal out death from more effective 
weapons than the world has ever seen? 
Shall we close our eyes and go back to 
the old dreams? Even if the decision 
cannot be made now, it should, at least, 
be considered now, unless peace is to 
find us as unprepared as the present 
war. 

® 
A Doctrine of War 

We who can look back on 1899 will 
remember with what a joyous neglect 
of detail we often won out, and it is 
not necessary to visit one of the divi- 
sional camps to realize what a different 
form of preparation is necessary to kilf 
Germans than the kind which enabled 
us to chase and be chased by the fol- 
lowers of Don Emilio Agunaldo. 

We can look upon that war as a more 
or less joyous adventure, while no one 


can confront this one as anything but 
a difficult and perilous piece of work, 
which must be put through. The Front 
of Battle over there in Europe is like 
a monstrous manufacturing plant, where 
victory is being forged only by a most 
metriculous attention to details. In Eng- 
gland, during the first years of this war, 
apparently everyone who had informa- 
tion upon military training and war pro- 
ceeded to set it out more or less elabo- 
rately in books and pamphlets of all 
sizes which covered everything a soldier 
could possibly be required to know. In- 
deed, they covered the subjects rather 
too thickly. Perhaps like autumn leaves 
they ended by covering the path, for 
finally the British War Office, which 
had in the meantime been issuing its 
own manuals, found it expedient to sup- 
press all military works issued by Brit- 
ish officers in active service, except, of 
course, those actually published by the 
government. The method is simple 
enough ; orders having been issued, the 
military police remove them from sale. 

The purpose is obvious. An official 
doctrine of war, which includes train- 
ing, has been evolved in Great Britain, 
and it is henceforth to be inculcated 
officially. One method of doing what 
must be done has been found expedient, 
and, although commentaries are per- 
mitted, no chances are taken of having 
other methods adopted. In other words, 
if not wisdom, at least a solution has 
been obtained and the advice of a multi- 
tude of counsellors is no longer desired. 
Weare passing through the same stages, 
and it is possible that, by the time this 
JouRNAL appears, unofficial books on 
military subjects written by army off- 
cers will be forbidden. It is not, how- 
ever, understood that such a prohibi- 
tion will apply to articles in the service 
magazines. 
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A Short Account of Explosives, by 
Arthur Marshall, A. C. G. L., F. 1. C., 
F.C. S. Philadelphia: P. B. Black- 
iston’s Son & Company, 1917. Cloth, 
quarto, 96 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 

As the title indicates, this is a con- 
densed description of explosives and 
their properties, a subject which the 
author has treated much more exhaus- 
tively in his prevous work entitled “Ex- 
plosives.” The fact that a second 
edition of the latter book has been 
called for within a year of its publica- 
tion shows, in a measure, the value 
placed upon the author’s studies. 

The subject of explosives is such a 
wide one that in this small volume the 
author has been able to deal only with 
the main facts connected with their com- 
position and manufacture, but it will 
serve a useful purpose to army officers 
and others who simply require a rather 
hasty survey of the subject as a supple- 
ment to their general knowledge. To 
those who are actively engaged in the 
extensive use of explosives, the larger, 
two-volume work will be found essential. 


® 
The Complete U. S. Infantry Guide. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany, 1917. Buckram, 8vo, 2,176 

pages. Illustrated. Price, $6.00. 

It has sometimes been a difficult mat- 
ter for an officer to secure all the vol- 
umes needed for military camps, so 
unprecedented has been the demand. 
The compiler has therefore gathered 
into one volume all of the War Depart- 
ment publications relating to the Infan- 
try service. The exact text is given 
without comment, omitting all parts of 
each document not essential to the pur- 


pose. The result is practically a dic- 
tionary of information for the infantry- 
man, officer or private. It is a whole 
infantry library in itself, and, except 
for the fact that it would be difficult 
to keep corrected up to date, might well 
be in the hands of all the officers of the 
new National Army. One volume is 
less expensive and much more conven- 
ient than a number of separate publica- 
tions, and there are at least twenty-five 
included in this one book. 


® 


How to Live at the Front, by Lieut. 
Hector MacQuarrie, B.A., Cantab, 
Royal Field Artillery. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 


The great adventure of participation 
in the European War will be an epochal 
experience not only for the man of the 
new National Army, but also for our 


own regulars. Lieut. Hector Mac- 
Quarrie, Royal Field Artillery, has seen 
service since the beginning of the war 
in training camp, hospital, and trench. 
His little book of straight tips to the 
American soldier is full of wholesome 
advice, as well as information of value 
to the men who will serve abroad. His 
aim has been to offer a practical guide 
to all of the every-day experiences and 
difficulties each man will have to face. 
There is no other book which covers 
this field in the same complete manner. 
It is, at the same time, very readable, 
and not devoid of a dry Scotch humor 
closely akin to our own American type. 
No one can read the book without being 
impressed by the author’s sincerity, 
manliness and friendliness. Every 
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American soldier would enjoy reading 
the book before he sees foreign service. 


® 
First Aid in Emergencies, by Dr. E. L. 

Eliason. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Company, 1917. Cloth, 12mo, 

204 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is a clear, concise, well-arranged 
and fully illustrated manual for first aid 
work. The important divisions or chap- 
ters are quickly found by thumb nail 
indications set into the pages of the 
closed book, like the letters on a large 
dictionary. It is possible, therefore, to 
turn at once to any section needed in an 
emergency. It is a handbook for the 
laity rather than the physician, and 
should be useful in the soldier’s kit. 
It has been approved by medical pub- 
lications. 


® 
Field Service, by Col. James A. Moss, 


U.S. A. Menasha, Wis.: Geo. Banta 
Publishing Company, 1917. Cloth, 
demi 8vo, 186 pages. Price, $1.25. 


A handy manual for field service, 
especially for the individual officer and 
a company, fully illustrated, and bring- 
ing together a mass of military informa- 
tion which is usually scattered through 
a number of books. Handy little ref- 
erence manual which can be easily added 
to company field desk equipment. 


® 
Company Training, by Col. James A. 
Moss, U. S. A. Menasha, Wis.: Geo. 
Banta Publishing Company, 1917. 
Paper, 121 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


This is practically a reprint of cer- 
tain selected chapters of an earlier 
work—“Manual of Military Training,” 
Moss—and brings together the parts 
appertaining to the company. This 
little manual gives an outline of a com- 
pany in attack and defense carrying 


through the various phases the basic 
principles involved. 


® 
Books Received 


Topography and Strategy in the War, 
by Douglas W. Johnson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1917. Cloth, 
8vo, 211 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.75. 

French for Soldiers, by Arthur F. 
Whitten and Percy W. Long. Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard University Press, 
191%. Cloth, 16mo, 130 pages. Price, 
75 cents. 

Radio Communication, Theory and 
Methods, by John Mills. New York: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1917. 
Leather, demi 8vo, 205 pages. Iilus- 
trated. 

France Bears the Burden, by Gran- 
ville Fortesque. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. Cloth, demi 
8vo, 214 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

Surgical Nursing in War, by Eliza- 
beth R. Bundy, M.D. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 12mo, 184 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The American Soldier in France, by 
George Nestler Tricoche. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Edward T. Miller Company, 
1917. Limp cloth, 16mo, 105 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Glossary of Aviation Terms, com- 
piled by Lieut. Victor W. Pagé and 
Lieut. Paul Montariol. New York: 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, 12mo, 94 pages. 
Price, $1. 

The Ballad of Ensign Joy, by E. W. 
Hornung. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Company, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 55 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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A Short Account of Explosives, by 
Arthur Marshall. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakison’s Son & Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 8vo, 96 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

Law for the Soldier, by Leslie Childs. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, 1917. Paper, 16mo, 76 
pages. 

Handbook on Antiseptics, by Henry 
Drysdale Dakin and Edward Kellogg 
Dunham. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917. Leather, 16mo, 129 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Manual of Military Aviation, by 
Major Hollis LeRoy Muller, Junior 
Military Aviator, Aviation Section, S. 
C., U. S. Army. Menasha: George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1917. 
Illus- 


Cloth, demi 8vo, 308 pages. 
trated. Price, $2.50. 
The A B C of the U. S. Army and 


Navy. Hamilton, Ohio: The Presto 
Publishing Company. Pamphlet, 47 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Trench Fighting, by Capt. F. Hawes 
Elliott, British Expeditionary Force. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1917. Cloth, 16mo, 180 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 

The Soldier's War Book, What 
Every Soldier Ought to Know, by 
Capt. T. J. J. Christian. Kansas City: 
Franklin Hudson Company, 1917. 
Cloth, 16mo, 154 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, (?) 

Grenade Fighting, by Lieut. G. Dyson 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 51 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Leadership and Military Training, by 
Lieut. Col. Lincoln C. Andrews, U. S. 
A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1918. Flexible cloth, 16mo, 
918 pages. 














THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the rile of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. Epwin F. Grenn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bric. Gen. Cuartes S. Farnsworrs. 


Acting Secretary: 
Major Joun R. M. Taytor. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Coronet Perer C. Hargis, Infantry. 
Coronet J. J. Brapiey, Infantry. 

Cotone, Truman O. Murpny, Infantry. 
Coronet Georce H. Estes, National Army. 
Major Hucu A. Drum, General Staff. 
Carprain A. W. Lane, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington 
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An Economic Change 

Attention is called to the item in 
this department in January, entitled 
“Change in Policy.” This gives at some 
length the economic reasons that made 
it necessary for the Executive Council 
of the Association to adopt the rule of 
mailing the INFANTRY JOURNAL only to 
those members and subscribers who 
have been thoughtful enough to pay 
their subscriptions to date. 

In carrying out this necessary policy, 
we will send an advance notice to mem- 
bers and subscribers of the date upon 
which subscription to the JourRNAL will 
expire. On receipt of this notice, the 
subscriber should immediately remit 
the amount due for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. This is the custom of all regular 
periodicals, and at once puts the maga- 
zine on a business basis. The receipt of 
renewal blanks by us will give notice of 
the number of copies necessary to print 
of each issue, and save waste and 


expense through overestimating the 
requirements, or disappointment of 
subscribers through underestimate. 

A word about the necessity of keep- 
ing the office advised of changing ad- 
dresses. The Army is on the move. 
Wherever our subscribers may be sta- 
tioned, or however arduous their duties, 
we will try to make the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL a necessity to them in keeing up 
with the changing tactics of the day. 
We ask the cooperation of subscribers 
in writing direct to this office. No de- 
pendence should be placed on mail 
agents or postmasters forwarding copies 
from old stations. The regulation that 
this be done is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

As a favor to us, talk about these 
paragraphs whenever you foregather 
with your brother officers. Perhaps 
some one of them may not have read 
them, and will be grateful for having 
them brought to notice. Use the blank 
below. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Burpinc 
WasaIncToN, D. C. 


Please change my mailing address for the IxFANTRY JOURNAL te: 





(Name) 





(Rank) 





(Address) 








(Old Address) 
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GENTLE HINTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No. 38 Fepruary 1, 1918. 


1. The circulation of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is now in 
excess of 12,000 copies of each issue. 


2. This is a circulation that any class magazine may 
well be proud of, and we confess toa sense of satisfaction 
that so many individuals find the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
worth while. 


3. It must be borne in mind that from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view there is no lost circulation, as every 
copy goes to a man vitally interested in the military 
profession. 


4. On the other hand, we wish again to impress on 
our readers that the only tangible evidence our advertisers 
can have of their interest is when the reader writes to the 
advertiser, either for goods or for information regard- 
ing them. 


5. This is the most practical way in which our readers 
can help the INFANTRY JOURNAL. We are trying to help 
our readers, and ask their cooperation, because our adver- 
tisers furnish the money that makes the publication 
possible. 


6. In the old Army, when the Infantry was smaller in 
numbers than it is today, we all got together to help one 
another in what we called the Infantry Way. Whyshould 
we not continue todo so? It is really the only way! 
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